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ON ABORIGINAL RELIGION 
IV. THe DeEsIGN-PLAN OF A RITELESS MyTH 
By W. E. H. STANNER 


(1) THE MyTH OF THE RAINBOW SERPENT 
T has long been recognized that aboriginal mythology in many parts of Australia 
gives great prominence to a being for whom Radcliffe-Brown suggested the title 
The Rainbow Serpent. Certain elements of belief about that being are so widely 
distributed that Radcliffe-Brown thought they might “ very possibly be practically 
universal ’” and form a conception “ characteristic of Australia as a whole and not of 
any one part or stratum of it.” The elements he thought “ more essential” are : 
(x) a conception of the rainbow as a huge serpent which (2) perennially inhabits 
deep, permanent waters, (3) is associated with rain and rain-making, and (4) is 
connected also with the iridescence of quartz-crystals and mother of pearl. He was 
inclined to represent The Rainbow Serpent as a sort of guardian-spirit. Its invariable 
association with water suggested to him that the aborigines conceive of it as The 
Spirit of Water. 

A myth in which the four elements occur is told widely among tribes on the 
north-west coast of the Northern Territory. I recorded the Murinbata version in 
detail but could recover only fragments of the versions known to the Marithiel, 
Nangiomeri and Wagaman. The account and analysis that follow deal primarily 
with the Murinbata version, but I include the other tribal outlines as well because of 
the possible significance of their variations. 

Among the Murinbata, The Rainbow Serpent has at least four names, or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say, one proper name but may be identified in three other 
ways. The proper name is Kunmanggur, of which no English equivalent can be 
suggested. Curiously, the name is borne by at least one living female although, 


1 Journal Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LVI. 
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in the myth, it is the name of a male being, albeit a male sometimes said to have 
breasts like a woman. In the narration of the myth Kunmanggur is used interchange- 
ably with Kanamgek which, with one qualification, may be admitted also as a name. 
The qualification is that Kanamgek is recognizable as a compound verb-form, made 
up of an auxiliary anda root. The auxiliary is kanam, the 3rd pers. sing. pres. of a 
verb (often used as a suff-x, but here as a prefix) meaning a repeated, habitual or 
continuous state of being. The root is the element gek, evidently an archaism, and 
of uncertain meaning, which is just possibly distantly cognate with a current verb 
meaning “‘ to spit water.” The third name or word, Dimgek, is a similar compound 
verb-form, with the same root, but another auxiliary (dim), meaning a present instance 
or state of being. © When a rainbow is mentioned in a conversational context, without 
mythological or religious reference, the word dimgek is then used, and may be regarded 
as the common word for rainbow. But because it is very occasionally substituted 
for Kanamgek, it should perhaps be considered a name also.? The fourth usage is 
Kulaitj, used here as a sort of name, but in other contexts as an ordinal adjective 
meaning simply the older or eldest. In the narration of the myth, and in discussions 
about it, the changes are rung on all four words. Kunmanggur and Kanamgek are 
about equally common ; the two others are used occasionally. It would be near the 
general spirit of the usages to say that Kunmanggur, the main proper name, carries 
the sense of The Oldest One, He Who Perennially Is-Acts, Is-Acts Now. 

It seems remarkable that the myth, which is the longest, the most detailed, and— 
to a European mind—the most dramatic of the many known to the Murinbata, should 
have no demonstrable connection with any rite now or recently practised. There 
could have been some such connection in times gone by, but the aborigines make no 
such assertion and, when questioned on the matter, have nothing helpful to say. 
There is a second unusual aspect : the Kunmanggur of the myth is identified with the 
being visually portrayed in rock-paintings at Purmi and Kirindjingin, just outside 
Murinbata territory. The sites of the paintings are mentioned in the myth, and the 
tradition identifying the two beings is strong; but tradition is not evidence; and 
there is no way of knowing if the myth and paintings were coeval or not. The 
paintings no longer have any function in Murinbata life and what their functions 
may have been in the past is very obscure. As far as I could determine, only one 
other myth is associated with rock-paintings and it, like that of Kunmanggur, has 


The root is heard in other contexts that make this meaning doubtful. For example, 
(1) maiyen yibimgeh =“ the road,” “‘ is-there”’ (lit. “* lies-down-there ’’)+-geh ; (2) mgipilin 
panggoi wurangek =“ river,” “‘ long,” “ goes-one-way "’+-gek. As far as I could determine, the 
root is used only of uniform action along a line or path or in a direction, and takes on a particular 
meaning from context. The rainbow is usually said to be the tongue or spit of Kunmanggur, 
but I have heard it described also as water blown from his drone-pipe. Some aborigines add that 
the water contains flying-foxes and spirit-children. In the circumstances, one is perhaps wiser 
to give the root the most general meaning of “ acts.” I cannot say with any surety whether it is 
transitive or intransitive. 

* The use as a verb-form is, however, more common. When a rainbow appears the Murinbata 
may be heard to say “ Kanamgeh dimgeh!’’ The coupled words have the sense of “ he who 
is-acts continuously, now manifest-acts,’’ subject to the qualifications made in the foregoing 
footnote. 
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no ritual connections ; but a great many myths are told that have no associations of 
either kind. In the circumstances an a priori assumption that all myths have their 
genesis in rites—an assumption that Robertson Smith made—is unpersuasive, and 
the hermeneutic approach in which one looks to the ritual life for the first hints 
about the nature of truths being stated in myths meets a serious check. 


On the other hand, the paintings associated by tradition with Kunmanggur are 
works of high imagination ; it would not be too much to say, of artistic passion. 
And the myth itself is one of great power. To anyone familiar with aboriginal life, 
and especially with its religion, a supposition that two such powerful expressions of 
aboriginal insight could have developed without ritual associations has an improbable 
ring. The somewhat draconic argument of Radcliffe-Brown—that a conjectural 
history could but confound the problem—is an argument against unsupported history, 
not against speculation. If his caution is given due weight, one may try justifiably 
to do the two things attempted here: to look within presently dissociated myths for 
the structural forms that would enable them to be compared with myths still demon- 
strably connected with rites, and to elicit from myths of both classes their kerygmatic 
elements—the statements of abiding truths about life—for comparison. 


The manner of telling the myth of Kunmanggur amply supports Strehlow’s 
observation that an aboriginal language is ‘“‘ an instrument of great strength and 
beauty, which can rise to great heights of feeling.”* True, many, if not most, of 
the northern myths are, as he said of those of central Australia, “ rarely 
elaborate in form ” but “ simple and brief accounts of the lives of totemic ancestors 
of a given group in a tribe.” But that of Kunmanggur is one of three—the others 
deal with The Old Woman (already narrated) and Kupki, The Snake Woman—which 
in every way warrant the use of the most sensitive art of translation. All three 
suggest that an oral literature of expressive beauty may not necessarily be rooted in 
ritual ground. Many aboriginal myths seem pointless and inconsequential to a 
European mind, but these three make an immediate appeal by reason of the incident, 
texture, structure and climax of their stories. They demonstrate perhaps as well 
as anything could that although the weight of the past is very heavy on the present of 
aboriginal life, and although there is a ready—and, at any moment, uncritical— 
adherence to “ received opinions and traditions,’’ the aborigines do not live an 
“ unexamined life” in the Socratic sense. Each myth has something to say— 
something significant, said beautifully and tragically—about the first and last formula 
of things, the ultimate conditions of human being, the instituted ways in which all 
things exist, and the continuity between the primal instituting and the experiential 
here-and-now. 

The four elements which seemed to Radcliffe-Brown “more essential” are 
actually of secondary importance in the northern myth. Their main usefulness is 
taxonomic. The Rainbow Serpent does appear to be a kind of guardian spirit, and 
to say that he is The Spirit of Water is not inapt. But the quiddity of the myth 


“T. G. H. Strehlow, Aranda Traditions, 1947, p. xviii. 
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transcends such characterization. What it narrates is a religious world-drama: a 
drama because it tells of events that follow in sequence to a unison which is a con- 
summation by catastrophe; a religious drama because ultimate things of human 
being and existence are the concern throughout ; and a world drama because the 
import is cosmogonical. The drama has a surface stratum and a deeper stratum. 
On the surface one hears of acts of incest by a brother ; of deceit and parricide by a 
son; of the gift by a father of perennial water, the means of eternal life; of the 
attempted deprival by The Oldest One of fire, that which divides men from animals ; 
and of the restoration to all by one man of fire, that which makes men human. I 
shall put upon these elements a construction consistent with the argument of earlier 
papers in this series: that they are symbolizations, or sorts of statement about 
one set of things under the guise of another. The task of analysis is to elicit from a 
myth that is in no way connected with any rite the masked propositions of life con- 
cealed on the deeper stratum. 


(2) THE PROBLEM OF MYTH-VARIATION 

An important-—perhaps decisive—point should be made here. There is no 
univocal version of the Kunmanggur myth; nor, indeed, in my opinion, of any 
aboriginal myth. One is not dealing with dogmata or creeds, so there is no question 
of an authoritative or doctrinal form. Narrators may, and do, start or finish at 
somewhat different points ; omit or include details; vary the emphases; describe 
events differently and attribute them to different causes and persons. Certainly, 
there is a sort of standard nub or core, a story with a plot, that all observe broadly. 
But, in my opinion, there is no accepted or enforced consensus, as in a formulated 
creed. I began my studies with a presupposition, drawn I know not whence, that 
for intellectual reasons there must be a consensus, a consistency of all versions in all 
parts. With short and evidently unimportant myths, a high consistency between 
versions could be obtained. But I failed to do so with the long and elaborate myths. 
These tax the aboriginal memory by reason of their complexity, but the complexity 
is not the cause of the variation, which seems due rather to the fact that the formula 
of the nub or core-story allows a wide field in which free imagination can play. The 
moving shapes of actual life appear to be drawn on to exemplify the formula, and the 
elements of the core appear also to be open to commutation. Variations of such 
kinds may be noted in versions of the myth given by individual persons among the 
Murinbata and also among the tribes of the same cultural region. I did not perceive 
for a long time the possibility that the variations might be as significant as the 
postulated consensus; that there might be one or more meaningful structures of 
variation. Experience eventually convinced me that the variations do indeed have 
inspirations and a logic of their own. When one is disabused of the misleading notion 
of a dogmatic version, variable only because of the frailty of human memory or from 
similar causes, one is compelled to consider the possibility that what keeps a myth 
“ alive’ is not only the intrinsic interest or relevance of its story and symbolism : 
the dramatic potential is also involved. Every myth deals with persons, events and 
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situations that, being less than fully described, are variably open to development 
by men of force, intellect or insight. Under such development, motive can be 
attributed, character suggested, and events and situations elucidated—or com- 
mutated—in a formative way without any actual breach of a tradition. By the 
same token, elisions can occur. So that unless one is able to compare versions of a 
myth given by the same individuals, or at least people of the same intimate group, at 
sufficient intervals, one cannot say with surety much about the status of a version 
recorded on a particular occasion. 


In the above circumstances, I am unable to regard the myths of the northern 
region as conforming to what Strehlow has said® of those of central Australia. He 
contended that “ it is almost certain that native myths had ceased to be invented 
many centuries ago”; that “the present-day natives are on the whole merely the 
painstaking, uninspired preservers of a great and interesting inheritance”; that 
“ they live almost entirely on the traditions of their forefathers” ; and that they are 
“in many ways, not so much a primitive as a decadent people.” My own experiences 
suggest the opposite of each statement. Mythopoeic thought is probably a continuous 
function of aboriginal mentality, especially of the more gifted and imaginative minds, 
which are not few. The notion of a time when myths were, or ceased to be, invented 
is probably a schematic figment: one could as legitimately postulate the “‘ invention ” 
of the family, the forms of social organization, or any institution. Such a vocabulary 
of thought is wrongly applied to organic growths. In the north, there is every 
evidence of painstaking adherence to traditions; but the traditions themselves are 
a continuous inspiration ; and adherence is not necessarily dispassion, disinterest, or 
dullness. The presence of a religious cult, in all probability as one of a succession, 
does not suggest men who simply live on the spiritual capital of olden times. Doubt- 
less, there was a time when these aborigines struggled up to the plateau of social and 
religious attainment on which Europeans found them. Much evidence points, not 
to decadence, but to a lively and developing life on the plateau. Against, then, 
Strehlow’s view that in central Australia there is an “‘ attitude of utter apathy and. . . 
general mental stagnation . . . as far as literary efforts of any kind are concerned ” 
I can but record my own experience of having heard brilliant improvisation, and my 
belief that this is part of the process by which mythopoeic thought nurtures and is 
nurtured. 


* One man, of flamboyant personality and theatrical] style, and with political gifts of no mean 
order, narrated the myth of The Rainbow Serpent for me in a particularly striking fashion. He 
left the personality a Kunmanggur flat and characterless, but developed the part of Tjinimin, 
the Bat, with gleeful zest. By vivid gestures, by words and poses that were sometimes obscene, 
and by evil laughter, he exhibited Tjinimin as having a satanic nature. Such an emphasis is 
decidedly uncommon. But it is implicit in the more conventional narrations. It thus waits to 
be evoked by a powerful imagination. The same informant gave circumstantial details of supposed 
conversations which, in the ordinary telling, are indicated by short phrases only. But the 
conversations were consistent with what the mythical persons might have said in such situations. 
It appeared to me a good illustration of processes by which free imagination and human insight, 
while still obeying the canons of situation, may greatly change the emphasis and tone of a myth, 
and may even change its content, 


* Op. cit., p. 6. 
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The telling of a myth, then, is apt to vary with persons, occasions, and times. 
Many circumstances and, doubtless, many motives may have such effects. An 
informant’s forgetfulness, lack of interest, mentality, prejudice and notion of what a 
questioner wishes to hear, or should be told, may affect the version recorded. It will 
surprise no experienced anthropologist to be reminded that jealousy, shame, a desire 
to shine, and an unfathomable malice not infrequently may affect aboriginal 
informants in this as in other matters. Even the best informants on occasions may 
become a joyous danger for another reason—the mind, voice and imagination of 
such a person can make deeply exciting a myth left dull by another’s. Whose version 
is one to accept? In many such cases I have no doubt that personal inspiration, 
leading to improvisation, takes place. Listeners rarely interrupt others’ narrations 
to protest or disagree although, later, and—because of the convention of good 
manners—in private, may say that the telling was wrong. But their own corrections 
may meet with the same criticism from others. The anthropologist is thus under a 
practical necessity to decide on a version, and under a moral and intellectual duty to 
decide what is representative. But his decision is also one of art. 

In the following account of Kunmanggur I have tried to indicate, as best seems 
possible, the main elements of agreement and variation. The Murinbata record is 
perhaps best prefaced by the few details I was able to obtain from adjacent tribes. 


(3) THREE FRAGMENTARY ACCOUNTS 

During the course of field work in 1932-35 I was able to obtain the broad outline 
of the Marithiel, Wagaman and Nangiomeri versions of the myth. The fragments 
are worthy of record for the contrasts they afford with the Murinbata myth. 

The Marithiel at that time were deeply disturbed, had abandoned their tribal 
home in the paper-bark forests, were crowding in upon the Daly River, and were at 
violent enmity with the river tribes amongst whom I was working. I depended 
on a single informant, a young man who had a poor grasp of his own culture. He 
told me all he knew. 

Lerwin, The Rainbow Serpent, had no wife. Amanggal, The Little Flying Fox,’ 
had two wives. Lerwin stole one of the women while Amanggal was looking for food. 
When he discovered the loss, Amanggal pursued Lerwin to a far country and slew 
him with a stone-tipped spear. Lerwin cried out in pain, jumped into deep water, 
and was transformed into a serpent. Amanggal flew into the sky. 

My informant could not say what were the relations between the principals, 
but I was able to gather a few further pieces of information : a lively dread of Lerwin ; 
a belief that, in the serpent-form, he inhabits deep waters, whether salt or fresh ; 
that his tail is hooked (“ like an anchor ’’) ; that he drowns people by thrusting the 


7 My notes show that my informant referred to Amanggal as the male, and to Agarinyinas the 
female, one of several varieties of flying-fox. The Marithiel word agarinyin is suspiciously like 
the Nangiomeri adiyminmin and the Wagaman-Murinbata tinimin, although the four languages 
are not closely related. Only the Murinbata specify tjinimin as a bat, but I am inclined to think 
that all the terms refer to that creature, and that my informants said “ flying fox” only because 
of their poor command of English. 
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hook through a leg behind the heel-tendon, and also that he uses the hook to smash 
canoes and boats or to draw them under water; that newly initiated boys should 
not immerse themselves wholly in water lest they be seized and drowned by him ; 
and that there is a close association between Lerwin and the iridescence of pearl- 
shell. 

The information about the Wagaman version was about as sketchy. Only a 
handful of elderly men of the tribe were then on the Daly River, and they wanted as 
little to do with Europeans as possible. The main name of The Serpent was given to 
me as Djagwut, but the Wagaman appeared to distinguish two rainbows, one described 
as being “ high,” one “low.” I could not be sure if they were making a distinction 
between the main colour-bands of rainbows, and the spurious bows, or between 
primary and secondary rainbows. The “ high ”’ (i.e. secondary) rainbow was described 
as the spit of Djagwut and the “ low ” (i.e. primary) rainbow as the spit of Tjinimin. 
Djagwut was recognized as the source and protector of human life, and as the giver 
of spirit-children. He was supposed to persist in deep springs, rivers and billabongs, 
and to be especially dangerous to menstruating women, being able to smell them from 
afar. The Wagaman assigned Djagwut to the Tjimitj sub-section and Tjinimin to the 
Djangala sub-section, the two thus being in an affinal (wife’s brother) relation.*® 
All I could recapture of the myth was that Tjinimin had two wives ; that Djagwut 
stole both of them; that Tjinimin pursued and slew him with a stone-tipped spear 
while asleep, the spear striking him in the back. Djagwut cried out in pain, jumped 
into deep water, and was transformed into a serpent. Tjinimin flew into the sky 

The Nangiomeri version, though fragmentary, was a little more specific in some 
details. The Rainbow Serpent, Angamunggi, was described to me in terms of the 
familiar All-Father imagery: as the primeval father of men, the giver of life, the 
maker of spirit-children, and the guardian and protector of men. The decimation 
of the tribe at that time by disease, and the declining number of children then being 
born, were said to be due to the fact that Angamunggi had “ gone away” and no 
longer “ looked after” his people. The Nangiomeri seemed to think of Angamunggi 
as a dualistic person. They suggested that he had a womb, that a son had died 
within it and that the “low” or “small ’’ rainbow (Amebe) was also his son. He 
was assigned to the Tjanama sub-section, and Adirminmin (again described as The 
Little Flying Fox) was assigned to the Djangala sub-section, that is, to the correlative 
affinal sub-section of Tjanama. The myth as it was told to me ran thus : 

Adirminmin went about trying to find gocd stone for a spear. He went to many 
places. Finally he went to a spring at Kimul (on the Fitzmaurice River). There 
he went hunting for kangaroo. He was a Djangala man and took with him two 
Nangari women who had been given to him by Angamunggi. The two women went 
away and hid. Carrying a kangaroo, he caught up with them. They were on a high 
cliff and made a rope to lift him up. The rope broke and he fell down a long way, 


®I could not discover the relation between Djagwut and the “ low’ rainbow, or between 
Djagwut and the women. Under the rules of marriage between the sub-sections, either Djagwut 
or Tjinimin, or both, could have been in the wrong. 
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breaking his bones. The women went to bathe in the salt-water part of the river, 
and then ran away, with sexual intent, to Angamunggi. Adirminmin mended his 
broken bones, bathed in the salt-water, and set out to recapture the women. The 
tide kept on sweeping him back as he tried to cross the river. He went to try to find 
good stone for a spear. He iried several kinds of stone, but they were not sharp 
enough. Finally he found a sharp stone called katamalga, and put it on a spear- 
shaft. Then he chased and found the women. He said: ‘“ Ah! Here you two are! 
I have to pick up my spear.” He sang the song that begins Kawandi, kawandi ; 
then he danced by himself; and, after that, went to sleep. Wakening, he found 
Angamunggi, and threw the spear so that it pierced The Rainbow Serpent’s backbone. 


(4) THE MurRINBATA MyTH 


I shall now set out, at length, the myth as it is told among the Murinbata. In 
the form given, it is known only to older people who were adult at the time when the 
Mission of the Sacred Heart was established (1935). 


It is divided somewhat arbitrarily, for ease of reference, into numbered sections, 
each section being a roughly distinguishable phase. Major variations made by 
informants are put in square brackets, and my own truncations in doubled square 
brackets. 


(rt) Kunmanggur had two daughters, Pilitman, The Green Parrot Women 
(ornithological identification uncertain). [They were the sisters of Tjinimin, The Bat.]} 
They were with Kunmanggur at Kimul. They said: “ Father, we want to go that 
way,” pointing towards the sea; ‘‘ we want to find food.’”” Kunmanggur sent them 
from Kimul towards the island known as Nganangur. He said: “ Take this bottle- 
tree (bamnudut, baobab) and put it on that island.® You will find a good place 
there.” 


(2) The two girls went off, carrying digging-sticks. They went to the place 
known as Mindjini-Mindjini, and there began to gather many pieces of paperbark. 
Then they went on, to camp at Were-Kurumbunuru, near Maiyilindi. The next day 
they passed a big hill, and crossed over the big river near Wakal-Tjinang. They 
gathered paperbark at Paiyer, and divided the sheets of paperbark into two big heaps, 


one for each of them. Then they went on to Nganangur to look about for fish and 
crabs. 


(3) [Tjinimin lusted after the girls.] One had pubic hair, the other none. They 
were very pretty. Tjinimin [did not care that they were his sisters or were of the 
Kartjin moiety, his own ; he wanted them, and] meant to follow them. He said to 
Kunmanggur: “ Father I want to go that way,” pointing in the direction in which 


®* Many Murinbata resent being told that horticulture and agriculture are unknown to them. 
They cite Kunmanggur’s instruction to his daughters that “‘ making a garden ”’ is an old aboriginal 
custom. They interpret the presence of any natural species in an unexpected place as an intended 
result of human action in past time. The baobab grows sporadically, sometimes singly, sometimes 
in clusters, in unpredictable places, and this fact is taken to be evidence of human intent. It is 
especially plentiful on Nganagur. 
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The Green Parrot Women had gone; “I want to see The Flying Fox people.” He 
was deceiving his father. 

Tjinimin wore his forehead-band (daral). [His penis was still very sore and 
painful.°} He followed the girls, but lost their track after Mindjini-Mindjini, where 
he veered to the west. He took another road passing through Dangaiyer. He killed 
a rock-wallaby and roasted it quickly because he thought the girls might be close. 
He put the wallaby on his shoulder to carry it but it burned his neck, so he dipped 
his burden in water. Then, still carrying the roasted wallaby, he came on the girls’ 
track. On an open place, he saw the paperbark they had left. The girls were not 
there. 

(4) When he saw the paperbark Tjinimin said: “‘ Ah, this is theirs ; they left 
it here.’’ He knew they would come back. He took the wallaby to a jungle and 
hung it in a tree. [Then he made a spear. He went to where the girls had made 
camp and saw some of their menstrual blood. At the sight, he had an erection.] 
He took white paint, softened it in his mouth, and painted himself like an initiated 
man, and put on a pubic-covering. Then he moved the paperbark to another position, 
smoothing out all the marks where it had lain. He piled the sheets one by one on 
top of himself so that he was hidden underneath. He crossed his arms on his chest 
and, breathing through a small hole, waited, listening and sleeping alternately. 

(5) After a long time the girls came. They had many mullet with them. They 
put down the fish and made a fire. They did not see Tjinimin. Then they noticed 
the changed position of the paperbark. ‘‘ Oh, sister,’”’ said one, “‘ look! a big wind 
must have done this.” They began to sort out the sheets. ‘‘ Whoseisthis?” “It 
is mine; put it here.” “Whose is this?” “It is mine; put it there.” At last, 
only one big sheet was left. 

(6) As the last sheet was taken away, Tjinimin leaped out, laughing with glee 
and malice. The girls were startled. “‘ Oh, my brother is here,” said one. “ Why 
have youcome?” Tjinimin said: ‘‘ My father! sent me to find you two.” “ Perhaps 


10 A sign of initiation. A subsidiary myth relates how Tjinimin had been subincised by 
Yuwirnga, one of the Flying Fox Brothers. The brothers, Walet and Yurwirnga, had started 
from Nganarangga to find a good country. They came to a place now known as Karawupman 
and there made a dreaming-place (ngoiguminggi). At that time Walet had a penis like a man. 
Yuwirnga took a sharp cutting-stone secretly and subincised Walet, so that he became 
madaiyin. Later, he did the same to Tjinimin, and later still to all the people to the south (hate 
4iltji). All kadu tjiltji now call those from the north /amatingi, and say that they are not truly 
men. The Murinbata, who practise circumcision, apply the same term to the uncircumcized 
tribes to the north of the Daly River. 

11 Some informants deny that the girls had fire, and say that the fish was to be eaten raw. 
It was Tjinimin who had fire ‘“‘ because he was man,” implying that the girls were still birds. 
The variation suggests some doubt about Tjinimin’s moiety, for the mythology holds that in 
The Dreamtime only Tiwunggu people had fire. The implicit suggestion is that he belonged to 
the Tiwunggu moiety. 

12. One informant, narrating the myth, said at this point, ‘‘ Your kaka (mother’s brother) 
sent me to find you two.” Later, he reverted to the statement that Kunmanggur was the father 
of all three. When I questioned him, he was confused, saying that Tjinimin was a “little bit 
Tjalyeri,” that is, belonged to the opposite moiety from Kunmanggur. The designation of 
Kunmanggur as father (ysle) or mother’s brother (kaka) seems to vary with the locus of the clan 
from which informants come. Those from clans nearest the Nangiomeri and Wagaman tend to 
favour the Tiwunggu moiety as Kunmanggur’s. 
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you are pretending? My father did not tell me that.” ‘No, my father said to 
bring you back.” But Tjinimin was deceiving them. [He showed them his erect 
penis, and spilled semen on the ground. The girls were very frightened. ‘‘ What 
is that you have lost ?”’ said one. Tjinimin replied: “It is nothing.”] He kept 
on laughing. 

(7) He next told them to get the wallaby. The girls said: “ No, you go for it ; 
we are tired from coming through the mangroves.” Tjinimindidso. He then invited 
the girls to eat of it. They refused, saying: ‘ No, leave it until later; we will eat 
the fish before it is rotten.” He said: “I will keep it for you. You will eat it 
bye-and-bye.” They ate the fish, offering some to Tjinimin. 

(8) As darkness came, he went for a walk, telling the girls to stay where they 
were. The sun was going down. [He took off his pubic covering. Hornets came 
and stung his penis so that it swelled enormously.] With the darkness, he returned to 
prepare acamp. He told the girls he would copulate with them. They said: “‘ We 
cannot do that; we are your own sisters; you are our own brother.” Tjinimin 
replied: ‘It does not matter; it is enough that I came alone; no one is here; 
no one can see; we must copulate.” He threatened them that if they did not he 
might do something like Yerindi"* to them. The girls were very frightened. They 
said to each other: “‘ Sister, who will go to him?” The younger said: “I have no 
pubic hair. You go.” So the older sister went to him. Tjinimin made fire. The 
three slept thus: the younger Pilitman between two first, Tjinimin and the older 
Pilitman between the second and third fires. 

He copulated with the older girl, so that she cried out in pain: “Oh! Oh! 
brother! Oh! sister, come to me.” The younger Pilitman was asleep ; she did not 
hear. He did it to the older Pilitman again and again, leaving her half-dead. Her 
sister brought her water, and she slept as though dead. Tjinimin then copulated 
with the younger girl. She too cried out in pain: “Oh! Oh! brother!” She 
called out to her sister in vain. 


(9) The next day the girls went to get water at the creek known as Merngoiyi. 
It was dry. They went back and said to Tjinimin: “ Come, we will all go to-day.” 
Tjinimin said: ‘‘ No, let us stay here another day.” The sisters said: ‘‘ No, we 
had better go ; we can sleep on the other side of the creek. We will carry the paper- 
bark ; you can carry the kangaroo.”’ But they told Tjinimin to wait while they went 
ahead to make a crossing. On their way through the jungle they danced, and the 
magic of the dance brought hornets to wait on Tjinimin’s path. When he came, 
they stung him everywhere, all over his body, so that he cried out in agony. But the 
girls called out: ‘‘ Come quickly, the tide is coming.’’ They stopped its motion by 
song-magic. “Hurry,” they called out. Tjinimin was finding the kangaroo very 
heavy, and asked them to help him. “No, no,” they called, ‘hurry. There is no 
water yet. The tide is shallow.” When they were on the other side of the creek 


18 Yerindi is song-sorcery, of which even sophisticated aborigines of modern times remain in 
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they ran away. But the tide caught Tjinimin. It swept him away. The kangaroo, 
and his spear, womerah, pubic covering and firestick were all lost. 

(r0) Tjinimin, still alive, put his feet on dry ground at Panyida, where there are 
rocks. He tried to make fire but, being without a fire-stick, failed. Taking [finding ?] 
a new spear and womerah, he killed a kangaroo, and made a pubic-covering from its 
hair. Then he saw the smoke of a fire a long way away. He suspected that it had 
been made by the Pilitman women. 

(11) He camped twice before he came close to it, and saw them sitting on a 
high hilltop. He called out to them: ‘‘ Which way do I climb up?” The women 
pointed to a steep cliff, saying: ‘‘ You must go there.” Tjinimin tried to climb the 
cliff by many different ways, but failed each time. ‘‘ You must make a rope and throw 
it down to me,” he cried out. The women made a rope and let it down the cliff. They 
said to Tjinimin: “ You hold the rope and we will pull you up.” They pulled him 
up, up, up, almost to the top. Then they cut the rope. Tjinimin fell on to the rocks 
far below. He broke the bones of his legs, arms, shoulders and head. 

(12) [But he was clever, and full of tricks; the breath did not leave his body. 
He mended his own bones. Then he stretched himself, trying his limbs and muscles. 
“‘ Ah,” he said, “I had a good sleep. Those two women did not wake me up.’’] 
Now he went another way. 

(13) Tjinimin broke a piece of white stone (malawat) and with it tried to cut his 
nose. The stone was too blunt. He tried another; it too was blunt; he threw it 
away. He went to Tagundjiya, and tried the stone there. It was no good. At 
another place, Toinying, he found a long stone. It was good ; it cut sharply through 
his nose. He lay down and, by magic, restored his nose. ‘“‘ Oh, it is good.” 

(14) Now he returned to Kimul, where Kunmanggur was. Kunmanggur said : 
“My son, kadu punj, is returning.” Tjinimin stayed for one day. Then he said 
to his father: “I am going that way.” “Where?” Tjinimin pointed to the 
north. “I am going for a bamboo ” (spear-shaft ?, drone-pipe ?). 

[He found his naygun, Kiniming, The Black Hawk, at Pulupulu. Tjinimin 
was troubled by his bones. Kiniming asked him what was the matter. Tjinimin 
blamed the two women: “ No one looked after me; I fell down on the stones.”’ 
Kiniming gave him a bamboo (spear-shaft ?) and asked if he had a spear-point. 
Tjinimin said: ‘‘ Yes, I have a spear ; it belongs to my father ; I will put this stone- 
point on it.” No one found out that it was his own spear. } 

[Tjinimin went to a far place to search for a bamboo spear-shaft. He tried a 
malawat stone ; it broke in half. He said: “‘ I will leave here (to find) a good stone.” 
Again he went along way. At the place called Kuradagunda he made another spear 
but the shaft broke. He tried another; it broke. Then Tjinimin fitted a malawat 
stone to a spear, straightened the bamboo shaft, and bound it with waxed string. 
Taking the spear he went on and on, to Kimul, to that place where all came out.]} 

(14) He visited all the people. He said to them: “ Hear! We shall all dance 
at the open place at Kimul. Kanamgek, The Old One, The Leader-Friend, is there.’’ 
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He gathered all the people, and they went towards Kimul. He said to Maminmanga, 
The Diver-Bird: ‘I cannot leave you here; you are the singing-man ; you must 
come with me.” Maminmanga brought a big bamboo for Kunmanggur. Tjinimin 
called to come Kularkur The Brolga, the skilful dancer ; Mundoigoi The Turkey ; 
Tjimeri The Jabiru; The Ducks Laidpar and Ngulpi; and the Black Kalawipi 
(unidentifiable) for the women’s dance (mamburki). They all went, and came out at 
Kimul. 

(15) Tjinimin made fire all the way along the tops of hills. Kunmanggur, 
seeing the the smoke, said: ‘‘ Oh, Tjinimin returns.” All the tribes went with him. 
They were a great many, stretching over a great distance. Tjinimin went first to 
Kunmanggur, who asked him : “ What news?” (murin). Tjinimin replied: “‘ Many, 
many people are coming to dance. We shall have a big wayga.” 

(16) Maminmanga gave the drone-pipe to Kunmanggur and said: “I will 
sing.” Kunmanggur began to play kidnork, kidnork, kidnork!, and Maminmanga 
to sing: 

Kawandi, kawandi, kawandi kawandi, 
Mutjinga tjalala, purima marata, 
Krrk, krrk, krrk, krrk.44 


(17) Tjinimin danced. All danced. Tjinimin came close. All were dancing. 
The two Pilitman girls came and sat close to their father. Kunmanggur said to his 
son: “ Which way have you come?” Tjinimin replied: “I have come from 
Mungiri.” ‘‘ You have brought something?” ‘“‘ Nothing.” He had brought only 
his fire-stick and womerah. He had hidden his spear. The two girls were there now, 
with their father. [They had told Kunmanggur what Tjinimin had done.] 


(x8) There were many people, and much noise. Tjinimin danced so as to make 
the women desire him. He and Kularkur were the leaders. With many tricks and 
artifices, they danced close to the singing-man. Then Tjinimin spoke swiftly in 
the Wagaman language: “I am going to kill your father, I am going to kill your 
father.” People did not understand, and said: ‘‘ What is it you say?” Tjinimin 
answered : “I told Walumuma to get me water.” Walumuma went to get water 
for him, carrying it in her hands. Tjinimin spilled the water without drinking. 

Again Maminmanga began to sing, Kanamgek to blow his pipe, and Tjinimin to 
dance. As he danced he called out swiftly : ‘“ I am going to kill your father.” Again 
he spoke in the Wagaman language and not understanding, people asked: ‘‘ What 
is it you say?” Tjinimin replied: “I said, ‘bring me good water to drink.’” 
Walumuma brought him water in a water-carrier. Again Tjinimin spilled it, and 
again Kunmanggur blew his pipe, Maminmanga sang, and Tjinimin danced. As 
he danced he drew the hidden spear towards him by his toes. Again he spoke swiftly 


144The Murinbata are unable to give a translation. In all probability the song is in the 
language of another tribe, or includes archaic Murinbata words. Kawandi is reminiscent of the 
Djamindjing wandiwandi (an evil, non-human spirit), but mutjingga (old woman) and purima 
(wife) are Murinbata words. 
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in Wagaman ; again they asked him what he had said ; again he said that he wanted 
water to drink. To himself, he said, without words: ‘‘ Not long now. From this 
place I will throw the spear.” He went on calling for water and when they brought it 
he would spill it. 


(19) Now all were tiring. They said: ‘‘ How many more times shall we dance ? ” 
They counted three times more. Kunmanggur blew his pipe, Maminmanga sang, 
Tjinimin danced. “Soon I will spear your father.” ‘‘ What is that you say?” 
“ Bring me good water quickly for I am hot from dancing.” Walumuma ran and 
filled a water-carrier. “‘ How many more dances?” ‘‘Twomore!’” Kunmanggur 
blew ; Maminmanga sang. . . and then he stopped. Tjinimin ran in darkness close 
to the spear and privily moved it nearer. He said to himself: ‘‘ Not long now, and 
I will throw it.” All said to him: ‘ What is that you say? Is the water there ? ” 
Tjinimin replied: ‘‘ Dance once more!” 


(20) Now, the other people danced, but Tjinimin ran to the spear, grasped it and 
came close. While they danced that time, and Kunmanggur blew his pipe, Tjinimin 
came close and did that thing. Prrp/ (the sound of the womerah). Trrr/ (the 
sound of the spear). (It hit) there in the back! 


(21) ‘‘ Yeeeeee!’’ cried Kunmanggur. He threw the drone-pipe in the water 
there. Pub! (the sound of falling). The Old One, The Friend-Leader, is finished. 


(22) Walet, The Flying Foxes, transformed on the instant, flew away into the 
air, crying ‘“‘ Eeeee!’’. All the birds flew away. The children of Kunmanggur 
cried out in grief. 

[Tjinimin ran from that place, and, standing afar off, looked back, wondering 
what they would do. But no one revenged themselves upon him.}] They all cried 
out in grief, and went another way (flying, spreading out). 


(23) The Old One rolled about (in agony). He plunged into the water at Maiyiwa. 
Bu! (the sound of plunging into water). He cried out to his son, Nindji, The Black 
Flying Fox: “ Pull out the spear.” Nindji did as his father bid. “ Throw it.” 
Nindji threw it afar. That spear is now at Toinying. 


(24) He stayed at Maiyiwa for one moon. They made fire and put hot stones 
to his wound but to no avail ; it did not heal ; and water came out through the fire. 
“IT cannot recover ; better I should go away from here.” So from there he went to 
the rock shelter at Purmi, where the great baobab is that comes from him. But he 
was still sick and, taking with him all his sons, The Flying Foxes, he went on. 


[(The myth then lists a large number of places—of which I recorded thirty— 
which the dying Kunmanggur visited. At each place he rested, hoping for a soft- 
lying place, that his wound would heal; but at each place he met disappointment, 
and felt death coming nearer. At many, but not all, places his wives and sons dug a 
hole in the ground, made a fire to heat stones, and tried fruitlessly to staunch his 
bleeding wounds, and at each such place water came up through the flames. At 
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many places Kunmanggur performed many feats of wonder; as at Kulindang, 
where he left one of his three testicles ; or at Kiringjingin, where he left his signs, 
in the shape of a body and footprints, on the wall of a vast cave; or at Dirinbilin, 
where his blood still seeps out through the rocks and water. At other places he left 
personal possessions : his stone-axe and fishing net at Kiringjingin, and his forehead- 
band at Kandiwuli in a pool of glass-like water. At last he turned towards the sea, 
eventually reaching a place which the myth leaves uncertain, but somewhere near 
Blunder Bay on the lower Victoria River.]] 


(25) Now Kunmanggur said to Pilirin, The Kestrel: ‘‘ Hear! I am hungry for 
flesh-food. You hunt flesh for me!” So Pilirin took his spear and went. He 
speared a kangaroo, roasting it at Palkanmi. But Kunmanggur was now wearied 
and angry from his sickness. Slowly he gathered all the fire from that place and 
stood it on his head as though it were a head-dress (mutura). [The people said to 
him: “ Why do you do that?” He replied to them: “ Stay silent; I shall take 
this fire for ever for myself.’”"] He entered the water close to Doitpir. Slowly the 
water rose upon him to here. . . to here. . . to here. . . The people cried out to 
Kadpur The Butcher Bird: ‘ He intends to take that fire into the water there!” 
Kadpur cried out to Pilirin: “ Kai-i-i-i, kai-i-i-i, kai-i-i-i!” Pilirin heard the hail 
all the vast distance from Palkanmi. ‘ Someone is calling out from there. What is 
(the unknown) trouble? I think it is (about) The Old One. I think they have lost 
The Old One, The Leader-Friend.”” He ran all the way to that place, ran without 
pause, and stopped only when he had come close. 


(26) Kunmanggur was now far out. The water rose on him to here. . . to 
here. . .tohere. . .itwasuptohischest. He went to the place known as Lalalarda, 
where he pushed out his legs to make the creek. Kadpur cried out to Pilirin: “‘ The 
Old One has taken all the fire into the water. Hasten after him!” Kadpur ran 
(flew) swiftly to where only the fiery head-dress could now be seen. He ran (flew) 
to where the water was beginning to cover Kunmanggur’s head. Pit/ (the sound 
of snatching). He snatched the fire cut of the water. But Kunmanggur’s fire was 
out! Finished ! 

(27) Pilirin ran (flew) close to the people. He made fire with fire-sticks—this 
was the first time men had used fire-sticks (i.e. the fire-drill). He set fire to the grass 
on all sides. To this day all that country looks fire-scorched. That is from what 
Pilirin did. 

(28) Kunmanggur thrashed around in the water and made it turbulent with 
foam. He thrust out his legs! Nowa creek is there. That place is Tjuliyel. He 
thrust out his legs! Now at Purulunjnu and Turubilin little creeks are there. He 
rolled about! Now came that big creek men call Doitpir. Where he splashed about 
at Mendiputj men now swim across straightway to Kudunnyinggal. 

That place at Doitpir, where he went into the water, is da lurutj kalegale ya 
halegale (‘ place’’+“ mighty, strong ’’+-“ mother, mother ”+intensive particle+ 
“mother, mother ’’) ! 
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(5) PALIMPSEST AND OVERSCRIPT 
Our concern is not with the myth as a tale or fable as such, or even as a literary 
form. Rather is it with the respect in which the myth is a kind of essay in self- 
understanding. A difficulty from this point of view is its historical standing. 


The fact that many myths may be remembered and told at a given time, or over 
a period, is not evidence that they all have the same standing. The matter is clearly 
one that requires caution and an absence of a priorism. The dissociation of the myth 
of Kunmanggur from any extant or recent rite—a demonstrable fact—could suggest 
its obsolescence. Were that the case then its lack of appeal to the living aborigines 
becomes the more readily understandable. The symbolic images through which its 
truths, whatever they be, timeless or timely, are expressed, themselves being dated, 
would of course be more than ordinarily obscure. Several lines of inquiry inclined 
me to conclude that this was so. 


In a prolonged study of the myth, I found that it impinged rather more widely 
and deeply on the mystical beliefs of the Murinbata than any other, but the evidence 
was diffuse and retractory. I could assign the myth no precise place in the life of 
sentiment or action. One thing only set it apart from other myths not associated with 
rites: the well-remembered connection with rock-paintings at Purmi and Kirind- 
jingin. But the aborigines who went with me to see the paintings looked on them with 
no show of emotion. The story of the myth seemed to have an intrinsic interest for 
the aborigines but, as far as I could judge from their statements and conduct, perhaps 
no greater interest than others. However, its narration did not lead to expressions 
of sorrow and pity, as with the myth of The Old Woman. Many experiments led 
me to conclude that there was no prospect of settling with certainty a number of 
matters which, from rational considerations, seemed important: the occasions of 
telling, the preferences for variant statements, shared notions of significance and 
import, the classes most familiar with the myth, and the like. On numberless 
occasions I turned inquiry towards such questions, hoping for the sudden illuminations 
that so often come if one patiently uses indirect means of inquiry. I left the region 
not a little puzzled by the standing and function of the myth. 


A second, and more puzzling, difficulty emerged. The picture of Kunmanggur 
built up by the things that narrators of the myth actually said, was perhaps rather 
flat, but at least it had a certain unity. It was the picture of a beneficent culture- 
hero, a great man of superhuman size and powers: the ancestor who “ made us all” 
and still “looks after people” ; the father’s father of the Kartjin moiety and the 
mother’s father of the Tiwunggu moiety. That unity was greatly weakened when, 
in hope to add to the depth, I sought to draw on the large amount of contextual 
information that resulted from protracted inquiry. Kunmanggur then came to seem 
a momentary convention of a figure about whose sex, unity and beneficence many 
doubts clustered. It was as though things written on a palimpsest were emerging 
to cast into doubt, if not to contradict, what had appeared to be an overlying fair 
copy. The following summary brings out the dubieties. 
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(a) There was a hint in some statements that The Oldest One may not have 
been Kunmanggur but someone else—a woman—or, if it were Kunmanggur, then 
“he” may have been bi-sexual. A pristine female, often called Kulaitj Mutjingga 
(literally, The Oldest Woman), was associated with sea-mist. The darkest band of 
the rainbow was sometimes referred to as Kulaitj, or Kirindilyin, and was then 
identified with the wife of Kunmanggur and the mother of Kanamgek. Even those 
who asserted the maleness of Kunmanggur said that he had large breasts, like a 
woman’s. I found it impossible to reconcile the differences. 


(6) There was a fairly persistent suggestion that Kunmanggur and Kanamgek 
were not identical. One informant (on whom I found I could not rely) insisted there 
were two brothers Kunmanggur. I also heard of Kanamgek as the son of Kunmanggur, 
and of their having died in different places. It was a matter of common agreement 
that Kunmanggur was married, but opinion varied about the number and names of 
his wives. The name Kirindilyin was used less commonly than that of Ngamur.?§ 
There was a consensus that there were two wives, one of whom was Ngamur. The 
name of the other was suggested many times as Walumuma, The Blue-tongued 
Lizard. But it was about as common to have Walumuma suggested as Kunmanggur’s 
daughter and Tjinimin’s sister. I made many efforts to reconcile the statements, 
both by wide inquisition and by using sketches of the rainbow drawn by the aborigines 
themselves. Little success attended the attempts. 


All manifestations of the rainbow were represented primarily as signs left or 
made by Kunmanggur. I could not induce informants to go much beyond saying 
that any manifestation of a rainbow is “ his spit,” “ his tongue,” or “‘ water spat 
through his drone-pipe”’ (maluk). The last statement was usually accompanied 
by an explanation that the water contains flying-foxes and spirit-children (yarit- 
yarit). 

The spectrum of colours in a rainbow is divided by the Murinbata into three 
bands (violet-blue, green-yellow, orange-red). The darkest band was variably 
identified as Kunmanggur, Kirindilyin, Ngamur, or Kulaitj. Or the top band might 
be identified as Kunmanggur, the middle as his drone pipe, and the lowest as 
Kanamgek. It was commonly suggested that Ngamur was older (kulaitj) than 
Kunmanggur, and may have been married—to someone nameless—before marrying 
him. She was represented as a black snake in the sea, the sea (laliygin) being The 
Child of River (yipilin) and sea-noises being the crying of the child for its mother. 
I attempted to follow through all the hints but found that to do so was soon to become 
lost in deeps beyond an inchoate deep. In the end, I had to conclude that the diffi- 
culties were irreconcilable. They may arise from the fact that the rainbow, the 
chief sign, being visibly and variably differentiated in numbers, is a stimulus to 
imagination. The differentiations may invite imaginative speculation and, on the 
evidence, appear to receive it. 


18 Ngamur is also the name of a particular black snake. 
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(c) Kunmanggur was always represented as having been in life a huge person, 
likened to a baobab tree in size, and of great strength and superhuman powers. It 
was implied that he was mild and beneficent. After the transformation, he “ came 
back ’’ as a prodigious serpent, with sharp protuberances on his spine and a long tail 
that curves scorpion-like over his back. The tail ends in a hook (kandinin). Evidently, 
there was a change of temper too. In the transmogrified form he was reputed to be 
fierce (mulak). It was said that, using his hooked tail, he lies in wait for people in 
deep waters, with some ill-disposition towards them, and may “ sting ’”’ or “ bite ” 
or “ pull’ them unless restrained by Ngamur. The two sit back-to-back, especially 
at river-crossings. Ngamur, seeing the approach of travellers, and wishing to help 
them, changes her position (hence causing the swirl of whirlpools) so as to face and 
guard those who use the crossings. Both Kunmanggur and Ngamur were said to 
“bite” evil-doers, especially warlocks.'* 

(Z@) Kunmanggur was represented visually in five different fashions: (i) as a 
scorpion-like creature in which there is no human suggestion (Pl. I, A); (ii) ina 
somewhat stylized human form, with a spear piercing his side and arms convention- 
alized so as to merge with a fish-net forming a kind of aureola around his head 
(Pl. I, B); (iii) as a head only drawn in a sparse but brilliant geometric style, a 
circle with radial lines (Pl. I, C); (iv) as a complete figure (D) drawn somewhat in 
the style of (C) ; and (v) as a complete figure drawn in an elongate geometric style 
(Pl. I, E). 

(ec) There were mutually contradictory views about Kunmanggur’s etiology. 
He was spoken of as (i) kadu bayambitj, a “ self-finding ’’ person (i.e. self-creating 
and self-subsistent), an important division that runs through all the beings of the 
Murinbata theophany ; (ii) as kadu mundak, “‘ man-before” or ‘“‘ man-ancient,” a 
true man though possessing powers that men no longer have; (iii) as Rulatij, the 
first and oldest man; and (iv) as possibly having parents. 

(f) I concluded from discussions that his relations with, and position vis-a-vis, 
certain other mythological beings, was surrounded by irresoluble doubt. He was 
said to be “ bigger ” (i.e. in power and authority) than Mutjungga, The Old Woman, 
the central figure of the cult of Punj. But no one would say confidently that he is 
“ bigger ” than Kukpi, The Snake Woman, the great song-maker and giver of spring- 
waters. Nor would anyone affirm his relationship and position in respect of Nogamain, 
another self-subsistent spirit reputed to be the sender of honey and beautiful children, 
and the only being to whom the Murinbata address something like an invocation. 
At the same time it is often said: “ Kanamgek manyiwata da mundak”’ (lit. 
“ Kanamgek,” “ made us all,” “ anciently””). He was also commonly reputed to 
be the mystical source of spirit-children, flowers, rain, fish, flying-foxes, and the 


16 T recorded many instances of aborigines drowned in rivers or in the open sea, all the deaths 
being attrivuted to Kunmanggur. The general surmise was that they had been punished by 
Kunmanggur, who “ cannot bite for nothing.’”” Snakes and crocodiles which attack humans are 
also supposed to do so as agents, occasionally of Kunmanggzr, but of warlocks as well. I have 
no reason to — that the theory of retribution by Kunmaaggur is due to the influence of 
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general increase of nature, as well as the maker of deep pools of fresh water found 
along his sacred path. 

In this situation I came to think of the myth, however told, as itself being an 
attempt to systematize a throng of visionary shapes set up by mythopoeic thought 
over an unknown period, so that in any version at any time only some of the many 
possibilities are used. How many may have been used or neglected by different 
narrators at different times, and whether the core-story has remained constant, it 
seemed impossible to say. 

If the myth is an attempt to systematize tenuously-connected visions, what is 
the principle or method of the system? My thesis is that myths of the kind are best 
understandable as allegory and, ultimately, as a sort of poesy. The criteria of 
selection from the stock of possibilities must have been, in the broadest sense, artistic, 
not intellectualistic. The discovery by an external observer that the myths are full 
of ambiguity, paradox, antinomy and other such obscurities is the product of an 
intellectual—and therefore misguided-—criticism of the artistic-poetic process. 
If there is a principle then it is one of artistic appositeness, not one of conceptual 
rationality. 

The evidence of method is the fact of arrangement into a story. But the problem 
of study then puts a conventional anthropology under strain. The task may be 
stated as follows: to study the use of archaic and current language, in a religious 
situation, to tell a drama in story-form in a manner consistent artistically with 
allegory and poesy. A “scientific’’ approach is, plainly, as inappropriate as a 
“science” of poetry. The necessary methods—analytic abstraction, an empirical 
concern, and an indicative language—are simply left transcended. To say so is not 
to put mythology “above” or “ beyond” study, or to question the possibility or 
usefulness of studying the historical setting of myths, their particular uses of language, 
their reflections of social structure, their functions in social life, and the like. But 
such studies take as given the human experiences about which the myths make 
allegorical statements. The light that results does not fall on the stratum of the 
experiences. To reach the experiences one has to penetrate below the stratum on 
which expressed mythopoeic thought deals with them. The experiences are on one 
stratum ; the perceptions of them, and the judgments about them, which are given 
symbolical expression—whether in speech, gesture, stance, dance, mime or song— 
are on another. The symbolical expressions are not the quiddity of the experiences. 

Thus myths, like poetry, are doubtless efforts at self-understanding, but they may 
not be studied as works of understanding which have been thought up and perfected 
by conscious means under the control of intellectual canons. Where there is a demon- 
strable connection, or an organic relation, between a myth and a rite, so that one can 
speak of the myth of a rite, and where the rite can be analysed to the shapely con- 
stituents which (in the case of Punj) are identifiable as “ operations,” then one has a 
design-plan, exhibited by things one can see, to use to test the design-plan of the myth. 
There is no such aid at hand with the myth of Kunmangyur. One has to take a 
leap in the dark. 
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For here is a myth standing alone as though it were a monument to something 
forgotten but vaguely familiar, and rife with suggestive silences. Tjinimin’s crime 
against his sisters is simply postulated, and left at that. But were the sisters truly 
innocents? They knew the rule on incest but did not comprehend his sexuality ! 
Did Tjinimin, awakening as from a sleep, forget what he had done and suffered ? 
From what motive did he go on to heal, mutilate and again heal himself? And then 
seek his father’s death? Why did not Kunmanggur rebuke him? And did 
Kunmanggur condone his own death? Was it for this reason that Tjinimin was 
allowed to go unmolested ? The questions, let alone the answers, are not formulated. 
The myth scarcely ventures beyond externals. But the silences are heavy, and a 
sense of obscure paradox obtrudes, especially in the climax-events. At last, Tjinimin 
alienates himself wholly from kin and kith, flees into the night, and looks back 
wonderingly—we are not told sorrowfully—at a world on that instant being trans- 
formed by the founding-mystery of things. . . Kunmanggur, tenderly used by those 
who stay, puts all the world’s fire upon his head and seeks to take it away, according 
to one version to try to keep it for himself for ever and, according to another, with a 
promise to bring it back . . . It can scarcely be doubted that propositional and moral 
truths are being stated, but what are they ? The kerygma of the myth lies obscurely 
within the paradoxes. One has the sense that antinomies have been stated that 
would lose their import if their parts could be separated. The son’s animus towards 
the father, and the father’s intent towards the son, are left dark. Kunmanggur’s 
intent towards the world he is about to quit is left quite fathomless. There is a hint 
of suicide for, although mortally hurt, he walked purposefully into the sea. Yet 
his death was not a death for, transmogrified into The Rainbow Serpent, he “‘ comes 
back ”’ to make his mark on the sky as a sign that he “ looks after”’ people. The 
place of his last earthly struggle is commemorated by a symbol of femaleness! Not 
even the firm outlines of unconditioned evil or positive goodwill can be made out. 
It is as though paradox and antinomy were the marrow in the story’s bones. And, 
among the aborigines who are alive, Tjinimin is not execrated and Kunmanggur not 
mourned : all one can detect is a certain amusement about the memory of one and 
a certain warmth about the memory of the other. 


In earlier papers it was suggested that the rite of Punj was wrapped around a 
kind of affective and cognitive prevision of continuing tragedy in human affairs, 
the myth of The Old Woman being its allegory, almost, one might say, its intellectual 
aftervision. The two visions were shown to have congruent plan-structures. The 
“leap in the dark ” one must take towards the myth of Kunmanggur may be put as 
an hypothesis : the same congruence of structure extends also to it. 


ANALYSIS OF A RITELESS MyTH 


The design-plan of the whole drama is perhaps best shown by a contraction and 
restatement of the sequence of incidents, which fall into eight natural phases. Certain 
structural patterns then become visible. 
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TABLE 1. 


STRUCTURAL PLANS OF THREE DRAMAS 








B. 
Place. 


Cc. 
The Main Incidents. 





Struc 








I 
Myth of Kunm 





Kunmanggur’s 
home - camp 
at Kimul. 


The Pilitman sisters hunger. They 
ask and receive Kunmanggur’s 
permission to go far from home 
to find food. He gives them an 
added task—to plant trees* on 
the island of Nganangur. 


Tjinimin lusts secretly after his sisters. 
He asks and receives Kunmanggur’s 
permission to go far from home to visit 
kinsmen.t He does not mention any 
place. Kunmanggur leaves him free of 


his purpose. 


Children lack 
life; they see 
away from cam: 
imposes a task on 
but leaves ‘s 
daughters acqu 
son conceals e 
motive. 













II 


Beyond 


Kimul. 


The sisters leave in trust, amity 
and duty. They go unescorted by 
familiar places to a known and 
distant destination. They hunt 
and work together and make a 
camp co-operatively. They then 
go on to hunt flesh-food but leave 
the untended camp ritually 
dangerous with their blood. 


Tjinimin follows the sisters with evil 
intent. He hunts and works alone. 
He finds their path, loses it, finds it 
once more, and then discovers their 
camp. He conceals his flesh-food. The 
blood excites him sexually.t He destroys 
their work and, sleeping and waking, 
hides in wait. 














The children go a’ 
camp, the sisters t 
places on agree 
the brother to an 
destination on a 
task. The evil 
shows itself away 
eyes of the trustin 
who stays behind 





Ill 


At a spoiled 
and dan- 
gerous camp. 


The sisters return with flesh-food to 
find their camp in chaos. Inno- 
cently, they mistake the cause, 
and restore the former order. 
Their effort uncovers Tjinimin. 


The frightened sisters disbelieve 
what he says and are confused 
by his sexuality. 


They decline his flesh-food and say 
that they prefer their own first. 
They plead with him not to force 


them into incest. 


Under cruel usage, they cry un- 
availingly for help. 


He leaps to view, laughing evilly. He 
lies about their father’s wishes and 
conceals his own intent, but he exhibits 
excitement and attains orgasm. 

He tells them to fetch and share the 
flesh-food he has concealed. 


Tjinimin says they will eat his flesh- 
food later. He then goes apart in the 
twilight and uses non-human means 
to excite himself. He makes his sexual 
demand on them and arranges the fires 
as though for a married man’s camp.t 
He dismisses the sisters’ fears and pleas 
with cynicism, and by a threat of song- 
sorcery terrifies them into submission. 





















The unprotected si 
careful order nov 
to chaos. They 
restore the cam 


former planned 


A trusted brother 
offers them sh 
evil. 


He brushes asi 
moral plea and 
threat of song-s 
terrorize them. 

He uses fires to 
a false marriage 


He forces them in 
while they cry 
ingly for help. 








IV 





Between the 
corrupted 
camp and the 
wilderness. 





With the new day there is a conflict 
of wills. The sisters wish to leave 
the camp. 

Their will prevails. They now plan 
their brother’s downfall but they 
conceal their intent from him. 
Going ahead to show the way, 
they use song-magic to summon 
hornets to sting him and the tide 
to overwhelm him. Then they 


disappear. 





Tjinimin wishes to stay but submits to 
their will. 

He follows their path. The hornets 
sting him grievously and the tide sweeps 
him away. He comes ashore at a rocky 
place, alive, but naked, fireless, pos- 
sessionless and alone. 















Tjinimin is ensnare 
sisters 
He is injured an 
away by the tid 


He is left at last 
isolate. 
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TABLE 1. 
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Cc. 
ain Incidents. 


Tjinimin lusts secretly after his sisters. lusts secretly after his sisters. 
He asks and receives Kunmanggur’s 
permission to go far from home to visit 
kinsmen.t He does not mention any 
place. Kunmanggur leaves him free of 


his purpose. 


Tjinimin follows the sisters with evil 


intent. He hunts and works alone. 
He finds their path, loses it, finds it 
once more, and then discovers their 
camp. He conceals his flesh-food. The 
blood excites him sexually.{ He destroys 
their work and, sleeping and waking, 
hides in wait. 


He leaps to view, laughing evilly. He 
lies about their father’s wishes and 
conceals his own intent, but he exhibits 
excitement and attains orgasm. 


He tells them to fetch and share the 


flesh-food he has concealed. 


Tjinimin says they will eat his filesh- 
food iater. He then goes apart in the 
twilight and uses non-human means 
to excite himself. He makes his sexual 
demand on them and arranges the fires 
as though for a married man’s camp.tf 
He dismisses the sisters’ fears and pleas 
with cynicism, and by a threat of song- 
sorcery terrifies them into submission. 


Tjinimin wishes to stay but submits to 
their will. 

He follows their path. The hornets 
sting him grievously and the tide sweeps 
him away. He comes ashore at a rocky 
place, alive, but naked, fireless, pos- 
sessionless and alone. 


_ Myth of Kuang of Kuan. 


| Children lack thing lack things of 
life; they seek to go 
away from camp; father 
imposes a task on daughters 
but leaves son _ free; 
daughters acquiesce, and 
son conceals evil private 
motive. 


The children go away from | 


camp, the sisters to familiar 
places on agreed tasks, 
the brother to an unknown 
destination on a falsified 
task. The evil purpose 
shows itself away from the 
eyes of the trusting father, 
who stays behind. 


The unprotected sisters find 


careful order now turned 
to chaos. They try to 
restore the camp to its 
former planned order. 


A trusted brother suddenly 
offers them shame and 
evil. 


He brushes aside their 
moral plea and uses a 
threat of song-sorcery to 
terrorize them. 

He uses fires to mark out 
a false marriage-bed. 


He forces them into incest 
while they cry unavail- 
ingly for help. 


Tjinimin is ensnared by the 
sisters. 


He is injured and swept 
away by the tide. 


He is left at last a bereft 
isolate. 


a Parallels 


AS 





D. 
Structural Parallels in the Development of Three Dramas. 





I 
Kunmanggur. 


2 
Myth of Punj. 


3 
Rite of Punj. 





ack things of 
y seek to go 
1 camp; father 
ask on daughters 
es son free; 
acquiesce, and 
als evil private 


Parents lack food; they 
decide publicly to hunt ; 
they entrust their chil- 
dren to Mutjingga’s care; 
the children acquiesce 
voicelessly ; Mutjingga 
makes a secret act of 
ill will. 


Growing youths lack under- 
standing ; older men decide 
secretly to initiate them, 
and entrust them to initi- 
ators who keep the intent 
secret; the youths ac- 
quiesce in duties of silence 
and submission. 





n go away from 
sisters to familiar 
agreed tasks, 
r to an unknown 
1 on a falsified 
ie evil purpose 
f away from the 
trusting father, 
behind. 


The children are left in 
a safe, known place with 
a guardian who, intent 
on evil, acts with dup- 
licity as soon as the 
trusting parents leave 
camp to follow out their 
declared and necessary 
task. 


The youths are sent to a 
dangerous, secret place 
under a guardian who, 
intent on good, acts with 
duplicity; the initiators 
go apart to prepare in 
secrecy for their necessary 
task. 





ected sisters find 
Jer now turned 
They try to 
e camp to its 
inned order. 


rother suddenly 
m shame and 


ss aside their 
a and uses a 
song-sorcery to 
hem. 

es to mark out 
wriage-bed. 


hem into incest 
y cry umavail- 
help. 


Mutjingga cossets the 
children she plans to 
destroy. She shows them 
good places to bathe, 
dry and then sleep. 


She offers to search them 
for lice (i. to make 
them shameless).** 


She draws the children to 
her with sweet-sounding 
words. 


She caresses the children 
who lie in her arms with- 
out fear. 


She swallows them one by 
one, until they are 
wholly within her body. 


The youths are made into 
“‘ wild flesh’ and are put 
outside society. Each night 
they are led privily to sleep 
unseen in their parents’ 


camp. 

The mime of Tjiymumuk sets 
at nought the conventions 
of mundane life. 


The youths are put in terror 
by the sounding bullroarer. 


They wait, fearfully, in 
expectation of being swal- 
lowed. 


They are anointed with 
blood and, in _ token, 
destroyed. 





ensnared by the 


red and swept 
the tide. 


at last a bereft 





Mutjingga enters a river 
that winds and deepens. 


She is lost to sight and 
the camp left deserted. 


The parents discover the 
loss of the children. 





The anointings go on as the 
youths are taken deeper 
into the cult. 

They leave behind the last 
signs of uninitiated youth. 


They learn the true identity 
of The Mother. 
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A. m C. 
Phase Place. The Main 
V_ | In the wilder- Th 
ness. Pp 
ir 
jc 
tl 
H 
The sisters point out the steepest | re 
way and let down the rope for 
which he has asked. Ashe nears | Tj 
the top they cut the rope. ° 
Then they return to Kunmanggur. 

VI | From the B 
wilderness to h 
Kimul. a 

A 

a 

r 

Kunmanggur hails him as kadu | Tj 
punj, an initiated man and “‘one | a 
who understands.” 0 
Bi 

f 

An affine offers sympathy and| v 
help. d 
fe 

H 

t 

a 

VII | Again at As 

Kimul. ¢ 

Kunmanggur greets his son and | H 

asks for news. c 

I 

Maminmanga sings, Kunmanggur | T} 

pipes, and all dance. c 

T 

I 

é 

t 

Walumuma brings him water t 

three times. E 

Maminmanga suddenly stops sing- | T 

ing. 1 
Kunmanggur hurls his pipe into 
the deep water of Maiyiwa. A 
son pulls out the spear and throws 
it afar. The world undergoes 

the transformation of demnginoi. | T 








Peuple become birds and fly 
away, spreading out. 
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C. 
The Main Incidents. 


ut the steepest 
the rope for 

d. Ashe nears 
the rope. 


o Kunmanggur. 


; him as kadu 
man and “ one 


sympathy and 


ts his son and 


s, Kunmanggur 
nce. 


zs him water 


lenly stops sing- 


s his pipe into 
of Maiyiwa. A 
pear and throws 
orld undergoes 
yn of demnginoi. 
birds and fly 
out. 


The autonomous Tjinimin restores his 


possessions and pursues his purpose 
in a new direction. After a long 


journey towards a distant sign he sees | 


the sisters high on a cliff above him. 
He asks their guidance and help to 
reach them. 


Tjinimin climbs the rope but is dashed | 


on the rocks below. 


By secret knowledge Tjinimin mends 


his broken bones and acts as a man 
awakening from a deep sleep. Whole 
and refreshed, he seeks a sharp stone. 


After two failures, he severs his nose | 


and then heals the wound.§ Then he 
returns to Kimul. 

Tjinimin again misleads Kunmanggur 
and, after a day, departs on a falsified 
mission. 

But his bones ache. He seeks comfort 
from an affine, attributing fault to 
women who allowed him to fall. He 
deceives the affine by saying that his 
own spear is really Kunmanggur’s. 

He then musters all the world’s people 
to come to dance at his father’s camp 
at Kimul. 


As a sign, Tjinimin burns the hilltops 


during his return to Kimul. 


Hiding the spear, he shows his father 
only spear-thrower and fire-stick, thus 
mixing truth with falsehood. 

Tjinimin dances so as to make women 
desire him. 

Three times, in a foreign tongue, he 
proclaims that he will kill Kunmanggur 
and, when asked what he said, replies 
that he thirsts for water. Each time 
the water is brought to him he spills it 
and draws the hidden spear nearer. 
Then he calls for the last dance. 

Tjinimin throws the spear at Kun- 
manggur. It flies true, and hits. 


Tjinimin flees unmolested into the dark 
and, from afar, looks back, wondering 
what people will do. 


| 
| 


Structu 


I 
Myth of Kunman 


Restored by his own 
Tjinimin pursue 
sisters. 


He sees their fire 
long journey. 
The sisters entrai 
destroy him. 


Made whole again 
own magic, Tjini 
and heals himself. 


He makes a brief 
ceitful return to 


He goes again to th 
world to continue 
ception. 


As though in ami 
love, he brings 

kin to where he 
to kill Kunmangg 


Tjinimin uses fire as 


| 


| 
| 


| 


He deceives his fath¢ 
and hides the spe 


With double-deceit 
pares for parricide 


He spears his fathe 


He flees the scene 4 
world is transform 
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D. 
Structural Parallels in the Development of Three Dramas. 

















A. B. Cc. 
Phase. Place. The Main Incidents. I 2 3 
Myth of Kunmanggur. Myth of Punj. Rite of Punj. 
— «+(V In the wilder- The autonomous Tjinimin restores his || Restored by his own magic, | They send Left Hand and 
as ness. possessions and pursues his purpose Tjinimin pursues the | Right Hand in pursuit 
in a new direction. After a long sisters. of Mutjingga. 
journey towards a distant sign he sees 
the sisters high on a cliff above him. The full secrets of the 
He asks their guidance and help to || He sees their fire after a | They discover her sign | older men are revealed 
The sisters point out the steepest | reach them. long journey. after a long search. over many weeks. 
way and let down the rope for 
which he has asked. Ashe nears | Tjinimin climbs the rope but is dashed || The sisters entrap and | They entrap and kill | The blood-covered youths 
the top they cut the rope. on the rocks below. destroy him. Mutjingga. receive the sign of those 
Then they return to Kunmanggur. who “ understand.” 
VI From the By secret knowledge Tjinimin mends || Made whole again by his | They see Mutjingga’s | As new men of secret know- 
wilderness to his broken bones and acts as a man own magic, Tjinimin hurts | movingstomach,cuther | ledge, they swing and carry 
Kimul. awakening from a deep sleep. Whole and heals himself. open, and find the chil- | the emblem of The Mother. 
| and refreshed, he seeks a sharp stone. dren alive in her womb. 
After two failures, he severs his nose 
and then heals the wound.§ Then he 
returns to Kimul. 

Kunmanggur hails him as kadu | Tjinimin again misleads Kunmanggur || He makes a brief and de- | They take the children | The silent, unnoticed visits 
punj, an initiated man and “one | and, after a day, departs on a falsified ceitful return to Kimul. from the dead womb. at night to the parents’ 
who understands.” mission. camp continue. 

But his bones ache. He seeks comfort || He goes again to the outer | They cleanse the children | The last mime of Tjirmumuk 
from an affine, attributing fault to world to continue his de- | of their stains. is celebrated. 

An affine offers sympathy and | women who allowed him to fall. He ception. 

\ help. deceives the affine by saying that his 

own spear is really Kunmanggur’s. 
He then musters all the world’s people || As though in amity and 
to come to dance at his father’s camp love, he brings kith and | They deck the children | The youths are prepared for 
at Kimul. kin to where he intends | brightly before taking | formal presentation to their 

: to kill Kunmanggur. them to their mothers. mothers. 

. a 

VII Again at As a sign, Tjinimin burns the hilltops || Tjinimin uses fire as a sign. | The men call from a} The men put a screen be- 
Kimul. 





Kunmanggur greets his son and 
asks for news. 


Maminmanga sings, Kunmanggur 
pipes, and all dance. 


Walumuma 
three times. 


brings him water 


Maminmanga suddenly stops sing- 
ing. 

Kunmanggur hurls his pipe into 
the deep water of Maiyiwa. A 
son pulls out the spear and throws 
it afar. The world undergoes 
the transformation of demnginoi. 
People become birds and fly 
away, spreading out. 








during his return to Kimul. 


Hiding the spear, he shows his father 
only spear-thrower and fire-stick, thus 
mixing truth with falsehood. 

Tjinimin dances so as to make women 
desire him. 

Three times, in a foreign tongue, he 
proclaims that he will kill Kunmanggur 
and, when asked what he said, replies 
that he thirsts for water. Each time 
the water is brought to him he spills it 
and draws the hidden spear nearer. 
Then he calls for the last dance. 

Tjinimin throws the spear at Kun- 
manggur. It flies true, and hits. 


Tjinimin flees unmolested into the dark 
and, from afar, looks back, wondering 
what people will do. 








He deceives his father again, 
and hides the spear. 


With double-deceit he pre- 
pares for parricide. 


He spears his father. 


He flees the scene and the 
world is transformed. 





distance. 


The mothers weep for joy 
over the children. 


The children are fondled 
lovingly as miraculously 
alive and now Kadu 
Punj. 





tween the youths and the 
camp. 

The mothers wail but do not 
touch their sons. 


They return again to the 
secrecy of Ngudanu. 


They are presented with food 
by their mothers and female 
kin and are welcomed to a 
new status and locus of life. 











all 


It 
th: 
sin 
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c. 
The Main Incidents. 





Stru 








I 
Myth of Kunma 





VIII | Again beyond | In agony, Kunmanggur leaps to | His people try to heal his wound by heated 
Kimul. Purmi, and wanders far searching | stones, but always fail. Each time, 
for a soft-lying place. He goes | water comes through the fire to mix 
onandon. Ateach momentary | with the blood. The water and his 


halt marvels occur. He leaves | signs remain perennially. 
signs of his passing at many 
places. 

At last he turns towards the sea 
and at the final place of rest sends | Pilirin hunts and kills a kangaroo. 
Pilirin to hunt flesh-food. 


fire upon his head and wades into 
the sea. 


marvels at the place da lurutj | to the waiting people. 
Kalegale ya Kalegale. 











But hungry, weary and in pain | Kadpur summons Pilirin to rescue the 
Kunmanggur does not wait for fire. But come as swiftly as he may he 
Pilirin’s return. He puts all the | is able to pluck only the last dead brand. 


The water puts out the fire, and | From his own knowledge he makes new 
Kunmanggur performs his last | fire, burns the grass, and brings the fire 

























Kunmanggur look 
for a place of hee 
beyond Kimul. 


In extremity, and fi 
he takes all men’s 
quenches it in the 


One man alone brin 
fire to the world. 





* Baobab trees are said to be ‘“ Kunmanggur’s children.” 
+ Classificatory affines. 


¢ A double enormity by Tjinimin, to have been excited by female blood and by his sister’s blood. 


** A shameless person is colloquially called kadu managga mimbi, ‘‘ one without head-lice.”’ 


In Table I the development of the drama of Kunmanggur is shown in the eight 
phases (Col. A, I-VIII) which are made more or less distinct by the myth. Each 
phase is associated with a place or region (Col. B) and with a set of events (Col. C). 
Those events are divided into two groups in order to bring out more clearly the curious 
yet characteristic oppositeness that, almost throughout, marks the conduct of the 
principals. The entries in Col. C are a virtual summary of the myth. In Col. D, 
separated by double lines, a further contraction and construction of the myth is set 
alongside comparable reductions of the myth and rite of Punj, which were analysed 
in earlier papers. A few rearrangements and constructions were found necessary, 
but I hope to have avoided any serious interference with the material. 


On the evidence of the table, there is not much room for doubt, while making 
allowance for possibly unconscious selections on my part, that there is a significant 
measure of congruence between the design-plans of the two myths and the rite. 
It is not by any means a complete congruence, and it is stronger at the beginning 
than at the end, but the common elements are too many, and the articulations too 
similar, to be dismissed lightly. The structures are homomorphic. 

(a) The sequence of phases and places (Cols. A, B) are strikingly like those found 
in the other myth and its rite. The transitions correspond quite closely. 
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TABLE 1.—Continued. 
PLANS OF THREE DRAMAS.—Continued. 
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D. 
Structural Parallels in the Development of Three Dramas 





I 2 3 
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Someone is sent or withdraws from a safe, habited place to a place of solitude. 
In the second place—the place of removal, or in the place deserted—wildness or 
terror, and a sort of corruption, become ascendant. Something—trust, young life, 
innocence—is destroyed there. Then, after a pause, there is a return to the first place. 
But it is now not the same as before ; there has been a change ; the old is not quite 
annulled and the new not altogether unfamiliar. 


In terms of phases and places, without reference to incidents, the structure of 
the transitions from Kimul to Kimul-and-beyond (Col. D, 1) appears identical with 
that from the camp with The Mother to the camp from which she has gone (Col. D, 2) 
and from the camp of circumcised youths to the camp of men who “ understand ” 
(Col. D, 3). A comparison of incidents strengthens that conclusion. 


(6) All three design-plans begin with common situations of life: a felt need of 
food, materials, or mundane things of life ; a desire to nurture or develop life; the 
demands made on life by, and by life on, young males. The metaphor of expression 
varies but the expressions appear equivalent, indeed interchangeable. 


However phrased, the situations are depicted as tense, flawed by ambiguity or 
duplicity or duality, and issuing in acts of necessary trust to which duty is added. 
Tension, flaw, trust and duty develop together so as to make for a disaster. But the 
disaster is consummated by a good outcome. The outcome in its turn has something 
dual or duplex or ambiguous about it. In other words, the good is conditioned. 
Fire, that which serves and burns, stays with men only by The Father’s death ; 
young life is conserved only by the death of The Mother ; understanding is attained 
only by fear and disciplined suffering under authority. And fire, life and under- 
standing all need renewal from time to time. 


(c) Each drama develops by its own internal dynamism, without dependence on 
externals. The stories in each case are of what men do to men and to themselves, 
not of what gods or suprahuman agencies do to them. The unfolding is from within, 
by a dialectic within which people are caught by the nature of their own condition 
and character. 


(a) In each case the principals fall into three groups. There are (i) those who 
suffer, (ii) those who inflict suffering, and (iii) those who so to speak stand and wait, 
suffering vicariously. 

The sufferers live to see the downfall of the inflictors and, in turn, become 
inflictors. It is suggested, in a shadowy way, that persons in one category pass into 
the other categories in the course of time. Thus, the ill-used sisters bring hurt and 
desolation to Tjinimin, and then sit silently while he encompasses Kunmanggur’s 
death. Tjinimin, having been both sufferer and inflictor, stays alive—to watch the 
development of the marvels and grief he has brought to others? The suffering 
Kunmanggur tries to inflict loss on the guiltless, and then passes from ordinary life 
to keep watch over all. Mutjingga inflicts harm on the young, suffers death, and 
then becomes a real—and sorrowing ?—presence at Ngudanu. The transitions are 
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not stated with complete or explicit clarity, but the background suggestions are quite 
strong. 

Thus, in four fundamentals—the sequences of transition, the development of 
common situations, the internal dynamism of the plots, and the relationships between 
principals—there are distinct resonances between the dramas. A consideration of 
incident suggests the virtual equivalence of each drama as a whole. In principle, 
and in most of the major details, the myth of Kunmanggur evidently could stand to 
the rite of Punj in approximately the same relation as the myth of Mutjingga. 

The question arises: three dramas or one? But the same question, overturned, 
may be asked of the myth of Kunmanggur : one drama or several? It is noticeable 
that the story of IV is almost a reversal of the story of I-III, but with Tjinimin in the 
position of sufferer and the sisters dominant. Then V seems to tell, in short, bold 
strokes, very much the same story as I-III, but now arranged after the fashion of IV. 
In VI, it is as though the story of I-III were being told all over again in changed 
metaphors. The last phase, VIII, then develops the whole drama in a way for which a 
listener is rather unprepared until a familiar pattern emerges: here too is the story of 
a man, with a mortal defect of life, who acts ambiguously towards his nearest kin, 
though with an evident intent to hurt, and at the last quits their world. And, from 
being sufferer, Kunmanggur becomes—at least in intent—the inflictor of suffering 
until he passes from the world of living men. To become, then, the vicarious sufferer ? 

One is left with a strong impression that a single, unitary story runs through all 
three dramas, and that the core-plot would emerge clearly if one could but grasp the 
principle of commutation between the elements. 

The myth of Kunmanggur extends to an eighth phase, but the myth of Mutjingga 
and the rite of Punj stop at the seventh. One is tempted to conjecture about possible 
equivalences, in the other myth and the rite, to the “‘ again beyond Kimul” phase 
of the drama of Kunmanggur. The entries made in Col. D, 2-3, VIII, with that 
intent, are conjectural and tentative. The ‘“‘ beyond” in those cases can only be 
the futurity to wiich Kadu Punj return. But the entries suggest what seems the 
import of the religion : that much of human social life is a flow or movement between 
coordinate species of experience ; that a life of conditional good is one in which people 
in their turn suffer, inflict suffering, and watch others suffer. 

When the three dramas, one acted and two spoken, are set side by side, they 
suggest that whatever be the historical standing of the myth of Kunmanggur, and 
whatever its past associations, its kerygma is somehow the most profound. May 
one not suggest that aboriginal society is one in which insights can be lost as well as 
found? Lost, perhaps, in the fervour of new cults? The possibility can hardly be 
admitted—perhaps even suggest itself—in a viewpoint that would insist on the 
static and stationary character of aboriginal culture, society and thought. But 
there is at least some evidence to suggest that Murinbata religion has been one of 
dynamism. The strong evidence of a succession of cults in the past has been 
mentioned. The myth of Kunmanggur, with its poignant complexity, and the 
splendour of the associated paintings at Purmi and Kirindjingin, are evidential peaks 
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of attainment unmatched by any others in the regional culture of the recent past. 
We are entitled to look on them as works of passion and imagination, not contrived 
for effect, but having effect nevertheless. 


Perhaps the myth said in words what was speakable about a rite that, dealing— 
as all rites do—with the unspeakable, had to do so by gesture and movement. Perhaps 
the paintings, by visual imagery, dealt with what could not be spoken or acted out, 
but still called on a few minds for expression. If there ever were such a rite, then it 
may well have had to do with that dialectic of life with which aboriginal religion is 
concerned. One may suggest that rite, myth and paintings, each in its own way, 
brought to an equipoise of form the understanding of that time about the transiences 
that were unavoidable within its permanencies. They are essays in expression, each 
subject to the limitations of its own kind, but each seizing on the fundamental theme 
of change within stability. 

We have found no reason so far to differ from, and much reason to agree with, 
Sir James Frazer’s view that a “ central mystery of primitive society ” is associated 
with initiatory rites. But we have tried to show that analysis can go beyond the 
idea of a “drama of death and resurrection.” That is simply one symbolical 
expression which is given to the dialectical ritual form. Having found the form in a 
riteless myth, we shall try next to see if it exists within a mythless rite. 


W. E. H. STANNER. 
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THE SETTING 
Arrival 

In August, 1948, I paid a brief visit to Mainoru, an isolated cattle “run” 150 
miles north-east from the turn-off near Maranboy Siding on the Darwin-Birdum 
railway line and the Darwin-Alice Springs road, and 90 miles beyond the Government 
Aboriginal Station at Beswick on the Waterhouse River. While there, I did some 
genealogical recording and discussed ritual with Lame Jack, the old Dua moiety 
headman of the Rembaranga tribal group settled around Mainoru. He told me that 
he was “ close up finish,” and intended to hand over his Maraian cult-rites to his son. 
Further, he readily assented to my request to be present when that should happen. 

Some months later, I was able to plan the visit of a research group to southern 
Arnhem Land to record Aboriginal chants and to do other regular anthropological 
work. Mr. Jack McKay of Mainoru agreed to the “ invasion” and gave Lame Jack 
a message that I was coming for the ceremony. Mr. McKay informed me that Lame 
Jack kept the younger men practising, and looked forward with eagerness to my 
coming. Finally, during the fortnight I was at Tandangal, near Beswick Station, 
attending a “ high’ Yabuduruwa ceremony, I received a message from the old man 
to hurry up to the Maraian.? 

I arrived at Mainoru at noon on Sunday, August 14, to find Lame Jack sitting 
near the small homestead. He had been reduced to transport in a wheelbarrow, for 
his thin legs were feeling the strain of the 500 yards up and down hill from and to 
the camp. 

His beard was rolled together so as to project like a stick about the thickness of 
a cigarette and about three inches long ; a small coloured feather was stuck in the 
end of it—a sign that he was handing over his ritual leadership. Later on, this 
beard would be cut off and given to his successor, to be kept in the latter’s ceremonial 
“ basket,” a source of spiritual and maraian strength. . This successor is Bandicoot, 
whose sacred name is Kundamara, a name which he was not as yet permitted to use ; 
he was not old enough, in spite of his near thirty years. The ceremonies had com- 
menced the previous evening. 


1 This project was made possible by a grant from the Research Committee of the University 
of Sydney (administering the Commonwealth Research Grant), by the collaboration of the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission for recording purposes, and by two members of the group 
coming at their own expense. The party consisted of Dr. A. Capell (linguistics), Dr. (now 
Professor) N. W. G. Macintosh (physical anthropology and archeology), Mr. Jesse Buffum (photo- 
grapher, from the U.S.A.), Mr. John Thompson (Australian Broadcasting Commission special 
script writer), Mr. T. Dale (technician), Mr. W. E. Harney (general assistant), and myself. Pro- 
fessor Macintosh kindly made his notes and photographs available to me. Dr. R. M. Berndt 
checked texts in the north-eastern dialects. I thank all members of my party for their ready 
help during and since the expedition. 

A 35-minute Kodachrome film, with sound track, was made of this Maraian, and in addition 
about 1} hours of recording of chanting and sound effects generally were taken on magnetic wire 
and transferred to permanent 16-inch masters. In the University of Sydney collection they are 
numbers 9-12. Pressings have been available from myself, University of Sydney, since 1949. 
They are double-sided, 334 speed, standard cut—about 15 minutes a side. Three years later 
I returned to the region and recorded further Maraian chanting. This was also put on to similar 
masters, numbers 24 and 25. The whole series has been described in ‘‘ Arnhem Land Music,” 
Oceania, Vol. XXV, No. 4, pp. 319-342, and in Oceania Monograph No. 9, with the same title, 
PP. 109-132. 
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The Ceremonial Grounds 

Going to the camp, I saw two ceremonial poles, each with two forks, and about 
20 feet in height, standing 15 yards apart. They are called jivawara. The eastern 
one was the centre of camp maraian ceremonies for the Dua moiety, with Lame 
Jack, Kundamara and his brother, Merinki, as leaders; the other was the focal 
point for the Yiritja moiety ceremonies, with Old Yangaigai, a Djinba man, and his 
son, Left-Hand, as leaders. Yangaigai is Kundamara’s mother’s brother. 

The Dual or moiety division is basic in the organization of the Maraian. Each 
moiety is responsible for its own symbols and ceremonies, but also assists the other 
moiety in its preparations and conduct of ceremonies. The Rembaranga subsections 
are correlated with the moieties as follows : 


Dua: Gamarang, Wamut, Gela (Buralang in north-eastern tribes) and Balang. 
Yiritja: Bangardi, Goidjak, Bulain and Ngaritj. 


This follows from the matrilineal cycling of the subsections, which in its turn 
flows from marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter—a Rembaranga norm as in 
north-eastern Arnhem Land. 


> Banardi = Gamarayn <— - 
[ - >Goidjak = Wamut </ - | 
+| {UG = Bulan ~- | led 

eg <r 


In the early afternoon we went with note-books and cameras about 500 yards 
beyond the camp and crossed a shallow creek to the secret ceremonial ground. This 
is a small island, with the Mainoru river skirted by mangroves and pandanus on the 
one side, and the creek, lined with pandanus and gums, around the rest of it. Near 
the main stream were three bough sheds, called gunjul or gurydn, separated a few yards 
from each other. The southern one, belonging to the Dua, was about four feet high ; 
the middle one about five feet high, and the northern one, belonging to the Yiritja 
men, about seven feet. 

Rayga or sacred totemic symbols were kept in all three during the ceremonies. 
In between the Maraian they are “ buried” in the mangrove mud in the creek just 
below water level. When a Maraian is about to be held, they are taken out of the 
water, cleaned and painted. If necessary, a new one is made. The middle “ house ” 
was to have special significance for me. One rayga, a large one, was kept in it, and 
except for occasional visits by elderly Larand~, sometimes with a friend, no one went 
into it. He was the headman, the “boss” of this old rayga, which, as he made 
clear next day, was for me. 

This object, a post 12 feet in length, with rings engraved around it, and painted 
all over, is Muitj, the rainbow-snake, also called yaraitj, the name of the “ Dreaming ” 
country up the Bulman. This is in Laranda’s own clan country, Matin Burowal, 
through which the snake travelled on its way from the Goyder to the Elsey country 
south of the Roper. This vayga has a mate, na:kumandanja, smaller than yaraitj, 


c 
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which travelled all the way with the latter and then went further? It was really 
the “shade” of yaraitj, the djarag, which is symbolized by the bough hut (gunjul) 
in which the ragga is housed, which, together with its “ song” and myth, is called 
ganinjarda, and represents the yarattj. The rounded end is the nose, gia, and the 
pointed end the tail, molona. The thinner engraved section is the neck, naluna, 
and the rings, which stand out, are the ribs, mide-miderna. The colours are white, 
red and black. There is a good deal of cross-hatching in white, red and black, but 
all on a red base. 

Like it, Laranda is of the Dua moiety, and in the repainting of the rayga for the 
Maraian, he is helped by another Dua man, Wagir, a Djinba tribesman, and wife’s 
brother to Yangaigai. Wagir also ‘“‘ has”’ the rainbow, boluy, as his rayga, though, 
in addition, he belongs to the Kunapipi Dreaming, in which the rainbow figures. 
As they repaint the object, these two are watched by Yauoming, a Djinba man of 
the Yiritja moiety, whose country, Kalparimen in the east, is associated with the 
djanar, the wild dog, which made the stone there. It is normal for a man of one 
moiety to watch men of the other moiety paint their rayga, though they cannot 
assist them, for all symbols and ceremonies are of significance to the whole tribe, 
not merely to one moiety. 


Going to the northern Shade or bough-temple, we learnt that Yangaigai (Old 
Rags) and his “son,’’ Yalokama (Left-Hand), both Djinba men, were in charge of 
its rayga, the designs and body-painting to be done in or in front of it, and of the 
Yiritja ‘‘dances.’’ The cult-totems or rayga in the Shade were djenara (djanar) 
or kandupal, wild dingo, and delawaritj (djulawaridj), salt-water. The latter is 
Yalokama’s Dreaming, although his “ father’s ’’ Dreaming is fresh water. 

At this Shade one man, already painted in red and white to represent a 
whistling duck, looked on. Some were being painted with the salt-water design. 
Four men of Dua moiety, painted with the water-goanna (djargar) red and white 
pattern, were sitting and helping, for one moiety assists the other in painting the 
designs. Five Yiritja men were being painted as kalki, catfish, mainly an X pattern ; 
and three with a yellow and white representation, in X-ray manner, of walkara, 
a salt-water fish. 


In the southern or Dua camp, where Old Lame Jack and Kundamara were in 
charge, three men were being painted white all over except for red legs and lower 
arms. There were also present four young, but initiated, visitors of the Riraidjingo 
and Marangu speaking groups from Yirrkala, who with five still younger lads had 


2In 1946 a Rembaranga man from Punoindjuru, Bulman River, whom I met at Mataranka 
when discussing cult-totemism and the Madaiin (Maraian), said that his mother’s Dreaming was 
the quiet black big-headed snake, ngaraitj. She came from the snake, which itself had travelled 
from Bulman, and keeping on the “ top side ” of the country, came out at Lake Allen, a big lagoon. 
near the junction of the Wilton and the Roper; it then went on to Bodawaraka near Hell’s 
Gates, a rocky defile on the Roper Bar-Roper Valley road; after further travels on the north 
side of the Roper, it went down at about the site of the Mission, and came out later at na:go- 
mandanja, where, however, it remained. It was Muitj. Obviously, this place is the na:kumandanja 
of the text, the shade of ngaraitj, the place and the “ hero,” bearing the one name, as is common. 
They are both ‘‘ Dreaming.” 
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arrived at Mainoru a few days before, making the great trek south to the Roper, 
whence they hoped to go west to Katherine and so north to Darwin. They were 
of the Dua moiety, for these same two patrilineal ceremonial divisions function in 
all north-eastern Arnhem Land, as well as in the Djinba and Rembaranga tribes, 
and now also in the Dalgpun and Djauan. A Djinba man of the Yiritja moiety 
acted as guide to these young men, mainly because he could speak Djambapingu, 
which was similar to their own Riraidjingo dialect. 

The afternoon’s ceremonies commenced at about 5 p.m., the Dua performing 
first. A rectangular piece of ground had been cleared of grass in front of their Shade 
door, which faced south. The Yiritja dance-place, also rectangular, extended in a 
southerly direction for about eight yards from their Shade, though not from its door 
which faced east. The arrangement of the doors meant that the men of either moiety 
sitting in, or just outside of their respective Shades could not see into the other Shade, 
nor see the men who were being painted in it. 


THE RITUAL 

August 14: Dua Ceremonies 

(1) Calling the Spirits. The Dua “ dancers” (actors) turn in a circle facing in 
and downwards. As the leader shouts into the ground, they all utter two grunts 
followed by a high trill. The group moves compactly away from, and back to, the 
Shade. A young man runs round the others with a power or Dreaming bag in his 
hand, and another man carries a spear. There is no singing. 

(2) Fire-stick. Two of the dancers imitate the twirling of the upright stick in 
fire-making. The dance ends with these two standing and facing each other. 

(3) The Mosqutto, bolbu. The Yiritja beat the ticae for this. The only “ singing ” 
is ¢:— at:— e:— at:— e:— ai:—, to represent the buzzing of the mosquito. 
Yiritja Ceremonies 

(1) Cat-fish. At 5.30 p.m. the Yiritja dancers run lightly and rhythmically 
on to their dance-place, humming i:m, i:m. They dance with light steps, hopping 
on each leg in turn ; they form a circle ; then a leader runs up one side of the ground 
and the two totem groups (cat-fish and salt-water) engaged in the dance, weave 
through each other. 

(2) Salt-water. Uttering wa: wa: wa:, the dancers run round in a circle, in the 
midst of which are three men with “‘ power” bags in their mouths. 

(3) Bandicoot. The actors, all on their haunches, move forward, imitating 
the bandicoot. 


As these acts were repeated on other occasions, fuller description is reserved 
till later. 


Showing the Dua Rayga 
The dancing is over, and now some Dua rayga are stood up just outside the Dua 
Shade. A shaped and painted pole, eight feet in length, is Bolun, Rainbow, and 
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Muitj, the Rainbow-Snake. Five short, thin pointed ones about 18 inches long, 
also painted, are bolbu, mosquito, and two, somewhat longer and thicker, are ma:lbun, 
mud-cod. The relation of the mosquito and mud-cod to Muitj will be given in the 
myth. The cult of Muitj, and the totems, songs and rites connected with it, are the 
“ possession” and responsibility of Lame Jack and his “sons,” Gundamara and 
Merinki. 

While the arranging of the rayga has been in process, the four Yirrkala visitors 
have been sitting with downcast eyes, but now Gundamara and others rub “ sweat ” 
from under their armpits on to the latter’s eyes, and tell them to look. They do 
this, but without any noticeable change of expression. One of the Dua dancers 
and then Lame Jack explain the meaning of the symbols and of the designs painted 
on the Dua men. A Djinba man nearby, though of the Yiritja moiety, translates this 
into Djambarbingu, which the Yirrkala men know. 


Scenes at the Camp 

A few minutes later all the men leave the island and separate into their moiety 
groups. The Yiritja proceed towards the camp in a line to the tapping of the sticks 
and calling out wu-wu/ Every twenty yards or so they press into a circle in which 
the leader calls into the ground, naming sacred totemic and ancestral centres, after 
which the rest cry out tchu! (¢/«) and follow this with a shrill shriek. The Dua, 
about forty yards abreast of these, move in a bunch with constant calls, and high 
shrill notes. There are twelve Dua, including the four Yirrkala men, and ten Yiritja. 
All carry spears. In addition, over a dozen other men, less active, follow on. 


Approaching the camp, we see two groups of women go to each forked pole in 
the Maraian dance-place there; they are in moiety formation. The Yiritja women 
with outstretched right arms, clasp the Yiritja pole with their right hands, and go 
round it in clock-wise manner, pushing their feet along the ground rather than walking. 
Their left arms hang down. The Dua women do likewise at their Maraian pole, 
except that their left arms are bent, the left hand being on the waist. 


As the men get near the Maraian poles, they shout and rush, and the women 
step back a few yards. Arriving there, a leader of each moiety climbs up his moiety 
pole to the first fork, by pulling himself up with his hands and gripping the pole with 
the s »les of his feet. From the fork he leans over and gives the Maraian call for the 
moiety ; the other men circle around the foot of the pole, look up to him and take 
their cue to give their calls. After a short time the two leaders come down and lead 
the dance by singing and beating their sticks, though they are relieved or assisted 
at times. 

The Yiritja, who are mostly painted white, dance unceasingly in light, springing 
steps, a characteristic of this moiety’s dances. The Yiritja women are just to the 
north of them, but with one hand above their heads. At the same time, the Dua 
men, mostly painted red, are singing. The “ Call” is given: 


gunbor! wangidj, gunbor! gunbor! milyaniya 
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and the women of their moiety “ dance,” each with one hand holding her hair and 
keeping her face down. Gwunbor signifies that “ big” or ‘‘ power’’ names are to be 
called. Wangidj is one name of Marapai country, Arnhem Bay, though the word 
also means dilly-bag and is at present the name of an old Marapai man. Likewise, 
Milyaniya is another old man from Marapai, but also means the “eye” of spring 
water—a well. 

This gunbor call was a dominant note of the Dua ceremonies which were held 
during the five days on the secret ground, on the way to the camp, and on the maraian 
place in the camp. The cry should be answered by the women with bered bered, 
kingfisher. The reference is to the Dua maraian forked pole which is the gararag, 
a tree associated with the green parrot, deded.® 


After some minutes, three main dancers emerge from the Yiritja group and 
“dance ” various totems, though from time to time they all mass together and shout 
into the ground. Meanwhile the Dua also shout into the ground and then, moving 
as in a football scrum, go a few steps north and dance to the stick beats. One dance 
in particular is noteworthy : the dancers with “‘ power ”’ bags in their mouths, a first 
finger in each ear, their bent elbows held well out from the body, and the body bent, 
prance around gracefully with high knee action, imitating a bird. All the time the 
women of both groups have been doing their steps, and moving back and forth as 
their men moved. Imagine the scene: both moiety groups are calling, singing, 
tapping and “ dancing’ at the same time, and the women dancing most seriously ; 
the effect is almost bewildering. Each group of men is playing its part, supported 
by its moiety women, independently of the other; the calls and songs and dances 
differ ; and yet there is no confusion, except to the note-taker and photographer. 
The shouting and calling do not clash. ‘Finally the Dua men stop and the women 
of their moiety go round to the back of the Yiritja women for the final stamp and 
yell. 

The camp Maraian is finished for the evening. The designs put on in secret can 
be seen by all. Though the source of life in man and natural species is in the Shade 
place, amongst the “shades,” its manifestation is in the daily round, in persons, 
things and acts which are visible to all. 


Monday, August 15: Admitting the Visitors 

This was an afternoon of activity only for the Dua, though one Yiritja man was 
painted with the wild dog, djanar, design, which characterizes one of this moiety’s 
main rayga, a totem pole fourteen feet long. 


* Compare W. L. Warner, A Black Civilization, p. 348. Gun-bor gun-bor is the conventional 
announcement in the Dua Narra, which is the Rembaranga Maraian, ‘‘ that a sacred name of a 
totem is to be called.’”” Chapter X of Professor Warner’s book should be read in conjunction 
with this chapter, bearing in mind the twenty-one years and the 250 or so miles which separate 
these performances. 

Professor Warner’s term ‘‘ power names ”’ for the ritual names of the totemic wells is a useful 
one. These names are “ inside ’’ or sacred and belong to the ‘‘ Dreaming.” I am using the term 
“‘ power baskets” for the narrow round closely woven grass baskets about 12 inches long, from 
which feather-decorated hair strings hang, and in which the relics of past leaders are kept. 
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Going into the large southern or Dua Shade, I saw that it was divided in two by 
a log across its length ; all painting and singing went on in the eastern half of the 
Shade. Normally, only Dua men went into this Shade, but occasionally a Yiritja 
man went in to assist in painting a Dua man. There was a separate doorway on 
the southern side, into the other or western half of the Shade, but this part was never 
occupied, so far as I observed. The Dua rayga were kept in it, the smaller ones near 
the dividing log and the larger ones propped up from the western end. 


On this occasion the four Riraidjingo visitors, all of the Dua moiety, were being 
painted with Muitj maraian, namely, the mosquito. Two painters worked on each, 
as is usual. In one case the painters belonged to two Yiritja subsections, Ngaritj 
and Goidjak; in another, they were both Bangardi subsection, Yiritja moiety ; 
in the third, one of them was Dua (Gamarang) ; and in the fourth, they were both 
Dua (Gamarang and Balang). The painters sometimes changed about, helping here 
and there, but all the time worked under the supervision of the Dua headman, Lame 
Jack. He put his failing eyes very near the design, talked, and sometimes indicated 
with his finger where the next line should be drawn. 


In the process, the body was first painted over with a dull red ochre. A liquid 
gum was then rubbed over the area on which the design was to be drawn in white 
and a brighter red. The ochres and pipe-clay were mixed with water on a bark 
palette, and applied with a sharpened piece of pandanus. This, a pen rather than a 
brush, was necessary because some patterns were made up of hundreds of fine lines, 
parallel and cross-hatched. A white band was painted around the young men’s 
foreheads, and their hair was whitened. 


Patience and interest were necessary, for the painting seldom took less than two 
hours, and might well be twice that. The subject lay resignedly, seldom. speaking, 
though sometimes a pipe was put in his mouth for a draw. On one occasion the 
subject had lain so long immobile, and of course naked, on the ground in the Shade 
house, right into the late afternoon, that he was shaking with cold when he came out. 


The painting at the Ceremonial Ground is a ritual process, for the painters under 
instruction are giving the headman’s Dreaming design to the persons being painted. 
The latter are becoming associated and united symbolically with the rayga, which 
bears the same design, and with the Dreaming which it symbolically represents. 
Its significance is indicated by the singing which accompanies the painting. It is 
“sung” on. The old headman taps his sticks and with his old hoarse voice every 
now and then breaks forth into chant. Three of the chants were : 


(1) Water goanna (wulun) 


dja:galagan muyardadi djandapa lilarijana bulbulon djarabauwun 
water goanna goanna goanna goanna bubbling water goanna “ dives ” 
bulbulun rayga mali katana. 


water Rangga spirit clasp. 
(rayga mal katana could mean grasping the “ tree” “ half-way.”’) 
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(2) Flying Fox 


warinju. gurga’murian jirwar waramba gari'gariy 
flying fox noise made by flying fox scratching tree 

darpa (dalipa) jitrwai bunomurian gurga-murian. 

tree salt water splashing sound flying fox “‘ sound.” 

(3) Wild Turkey, walburuyu 

bodta gabanmuru li:ayala giri-girt 

turkey white clay (with) head (of turkey) red grass seed (turkey food) 
worrp muru:li:ayala bodta raigaina gaban-muru 


turkey-noise putting food inside ‘‘ cheek’ turkey bulrush roots white clay 
ledja ledja walburuyu. 
red parrot wild turkey. 


“ Raising’”’ the Painted Men 

One of the Riraidjingo men was painted first, and as soon as he was finished he 
was “ritually” raised into a sitting position right on the spot where he had been 
motionless for so long. This process was repeated on the other three later, and was 
seen again on other occasions. 

A deep abdominal groan comes from the men around; then the old headman 
sings while one man goes behind each prone man and puts his hands under his head. 
The two men beat sticks ; the old man sings his totemic chant, and all bend over the 
men to be raised; they shout; they call out si: si: si: ai:ai:ai:. The songman 
proclaims a recitative calling on the spirits of Dreaming Centres, the Tauworor, to 
be present, and linking in the Call the names of absent Maraian men : 


gunbor! gunbor! guluygul milaretyo djiluwin djamanbuma djurdji tadar tadayo. 
Guluygul is an old man of Mandalpai clan country, but the word also means 
thunder, the sound of wudidj, the rock python. 

Milareiyo is lightning. 

Djiluwin is rain falling, though it is also an old Djambadpingu man from 
Buckingham Bay. 


Djamanbuma is an old man of Maldalpai, but the word also means stone spear- 
head. 

Djurdji (djuldji-djuldji) is another old man of the same country ; it is also dalpa, 
tree, and ganinjeri, point of yam-stick, a sacred rayga. It is the point of the 
Mauwulan rayga, which when stuck in the ground causes water to gush up. 
Dalpa refers to a tree from which the yam-stick rayga is made. 

Tadar is a Djambadpingu old man from Buckingham Bay, and also the “ outside ” 
esoteric name of dalpa, a poisonous tree-snake. 


Tadan o (dalda o) is an old man of Marangu, and means stringybark tree (referring 
to the dalpa snake and rayga). 
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A second call follows : 

Gunbor ! gunbor! wangidj djurarigmin djurar. 

Gunbor je! wangidj. 

Gunbor je! milyaniya djurugkulul wangidj. 

Gunbor je! guli-guli djurarigmin. 
Wangidj, an old man of Marapai Springs, Arnhem Bay, and “ dilly bag.” 
Djurarigmin (dju:wargmin), an old man from Wessel Island. 
Milyaniya, old man from Marapai, and well of spring water. 
Djurugkulul, a Djambatpiyu old man, and salt-water bubbling. 
Kuli-kuli, a Djambatpiyu old man from Marapai, and the red parakeet. 


Now to a vigorous wa/ wa! the prone men are lifted into a sitting position. 
They do not help themselves ; they are expressionless. Indeed, until this moment 
they have been “ lifeless,” at least totemically, neither eating, drinking, talking nor 
moving. Even when one of them was given a “draw” of smoke, the pipe was 
inserted in his mouth. 


Lifting the Food Taboo 

Another rite follows almost immediately on the “ raising ”’ : 

The four young men sit tightly together in a slight arc, with downcast eyes, and 
with their arms outstretched down towards the ground, and their hands open with 
the palms up, as though to receive something. One man, the Yiritja leader, Yangaigai, 
squats in front of them, holding a stone in one hand and a small stick in the other. 
The men around crowd in and look down on the sitting figures. Two beat sticks ; 
others clap their hands, and while Yangaigai pounds off bit by bit from the stick 
between his hammer stone and another stone on the ground, Laranda, a senior Dua 
rainbow mar, gives to a quick tempo the cult call: 


gunbor: gunbor: kule kule matwar wangidj 
gunbor: gunbor: mandawuno kule-kule 
gunbor: gunbor: djurugkulul 
gunbor: gunbor: djurarigmin djurarar. 
kule-kule, as kuli-kuli in preceding “ Call.” 
maiwar, snake-fat, wudid 3. 
Mandawuno (Bandawuyul), a Djambatpigu old man, and rock. 


Other names as in preceding Calls. 

In a few minutes the little rite is over, and all disperse. 

These young men may now eat, without risk of illness, the types of fish, goanna 
and kangaroo hitherto tabooed to them, either since adolescence or for a prescribed 
period. Pounding the stick symbolizes breaking these creatures’ bones. Life for 
the Aborigines is channelled by ritual relationship with Nature, the ritual being the 
outward expression of a spiritual bond. The Shades, the spirit-parts or aspects of 
natural species, that is their Dreamings, and their spirit-centres, their Tauworor, 
are closely associated with the Shades of man’s cult-heroes, and with his own spirit- 
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homes. Life is a dual process, material and spiritual. Being dependent on Nature 
for his existence, Aboriginal man identifies himself with the Shades of natural species 
and passes through a period of restraint, discipline and taboo regarding them. So, 
gradually, he consciously becomes part of Nature, its life and secret. As one man 
said: “I go into the Shade place, then I get food with which to ‘ pay.’ The men 
then paint me ra:rk mindji, a design of the Muitj cycle ; and now I live; Muitj will 
not kill me.” 

On this day the four Yirrkala carried or wore “‘ power ”’ bags, from which pieces 
of feathered string and rag hung. They said that they received them from some 
friends, no doubt to give them strength for the ceremonies. They brought a Malay 
type of pipe with them, on which a secret totemic design was engraved, and which, 
therefore, was kept bound up. It was given to some Yiritja friends, perhaps for the 
“power” baskets (bags). 

No dancing took place on this day at the ceremonial ground, and, as stated, the 
Yiritja performed no corporate activity. One old Yiritja songman, however, sang 
outside the Yiritja Shade a very solemn but appealing series of chants, belonging to 
a salt-water cycle. Fortunately, we were able to record this on the magnetic wire 
next day (see below, p. 274). 


Night Dances and Rites at the Camp 

This night (August 15) was taken up with dances and some ritual acts. For 
the former, the Yiritja were wholly responsible. The dances were of the Bunggal 
type and were performed in that light springing step which characterizes the 
Rembaranga and Djinba, and especially the Yiritja moiety. The dance place was 
just below the Maraian forked poles. Kwiabum was the leading dancer. 

The Night-Bird. To the accompaniment of Songman, tapping sticks and 
didjeridoo, seven men, each carrying a siick, form into a ring on the ground, give a 
loud shout, and dance up to the fire end away from it, each lifting his stick with both 
hands over his head as though representing in ballet some type of drill. Actually 
they are acting the dowal, a black night-bird. This becomes clear as they hop on 
alternate feet, sway their hands as wings, lace them on their heads, drop each elbow 
alternately, swing their knees together and then apart, and with a si /—si/ keep 
time to the Songman’s beats. Meanwhile, each of the women in the background, 
without shifting her position, pulls one foot along the ground in time with the two 
short-long beats of each didjeridoo bar or “ pull.’ One small girl “ dances” with a 
tiny child on her shoulders clinging to her hair. 

In the next scene of the same ballet the didjeridoo, with even accents, two 
to each stick beat, ‘‘ carries’”’ a continuous si /—si /, shouts and stamps. Then follows 
a scene in which the bird is represented as hopping and flying away. In this, each 
woman clasps her hands on her head, and some of the men hold their spear-throwers 
on their heads, one moving his up and down behind his shoulders. And so the night- 
bird flies away. The beat becomes iambic and the women sway their outstretched 
arms and hands downwards and across their bodies. In the following scene with the 
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tempo accelerated, the men shout shrilly and beat time with their feet while the 
women, lifting their feet alternately, hit the right thigh as it comes up, with one hand 
cupped on the other. Then amidst enthusiasm, in the next scene, as Kwiabum leads 
the dancers, holding their sticks up, all the women and girls present get up and 
“dance.” The night-bird has flown. 

Fresh-Water. The Act now changes to “ fresh-water.” This is a fast Bunggal ; 
the men spring about, two in particular on the flanks leaping round in circles, while 
all the women and girls put their hands near the front of their bodies, and then 
pull them apart—a swimming breast-stroke motion. In the next scene the men 
spring lightly on their toes, and place their feet gently on the ground and call out 
la! la! All the women are up and very gradually advance towards the fire, their 
feet bent somewhat like claws, and only just lifted from the ground. 

Aeroplane. The third Act, an Interlude, has a modern theme—the aeroplane. 
In the first scene one man dances, moving his arms up and down, one after the other. 
The women copy his arm action, but move their feet in their own peculiar way. In 
the second scene this same dancer, Kwiabum, takes a heavy step with one foot and 
then two very light steps with the other foot. He twirls a handkerchief and raises 
his arms up and down to his shoulders and dances in one place, like a woman. The 
women follow his actions, but with bowed heads. Thus the engines warm up. He 
then moves his knees in and out, and his arms up and down, while to his own 
sh! sh! sh! he stamps the ground with two quick light steps, first with one foot and 
then with the other. So the aeroplane takes off, its wings banking and its engines 
making the appropriate noise. 

In the next scene it is up. The didjeridoo opens with long-“ drawn ” notes ; 
it then changes to an iambic measure, but the short beat seems to consist of a quickly 
slurred “ didjeri.”” Seventeen women and girls are up in a curved line facing the 
Songman, who sings in striking rhythmical fashion, each period ending with 
e:— e;—, the women all the time twirling handkerchiefs in their right hands by 
turning their wrists. They put the toes of one foot to the ground and lift again 
quickly to the didjeridoo rhythm. The men do not dance, and indeed, turn away. 
So the plane soars on, the women’s action representing the whirring of the propellers. 

This scene is repeated several times. In the final one, the men turn and face the 
women, who clap their hands and then in silence move their feet. The engine has 
stopped, but the plane still speeds ahead. The music starts again, and their hands 
turn to the rhythm ; but when at last the rhythms of the didjeridoo and the stick 
become syncopated, their hands pause on the syncopated beat. Soon hands and feet 
and music cease. The plane has come down, bumped the runway, and stopped. 

This Aeroplane ballet was marked by the small part played by the men ; apart 
from the Songman and didjeridoo-“ puller,’ only one man danced, and he only until 
the “ aeroplane was air-borne.” Moreover, the men looked away until the plane was 
“landing.” The women did most of the dancing and in -umbers. Their hands 
were the propellers and their feet indicated the movement of the plane, which at 
length “landed” on the ground where the men were. Both the rhythm and the 
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melody were very striking. The observer can readily appreciate the enthusiasm shown 
by both the Songman and the women, and also the pleasure of the onlookers. 


The aeroplane song, though Yiritja, was an interlude in the Yiritja series of 
Bunggal songs associated with this Maraian. It was sung at my request, for I was 
much impressed by it when I first heard it sung by its owner, whom I met at the 
King River Settlement two years previously. 


The Maraian series was now resumed and went on all night, the Yiritja working 
in relays, some sleeping, while others sang and danced. The Dreaming line had to 
be followed down, as explained later with reference to the dancing on Wednesday 
night, the 17th. 

In addition to the singing, the Yiritja from time to time beat their tapping-sticks 
around their forked pole ; and in the early morning the Dua men, with a big drum- 
stick made of bound paper-bark, hit the ground around their pole, causing quite a 
booming sound. This drum-stick is simply called maraian by the women, but 
djungoan and banaindja by the men. Both these terms are interesting. The former 
links the ideas of the Maraian with the great Snake ceremony of the north coast and 
the latter with the north-eastern ceremonial life. 


Tuesday, August 16 

In the early afternoon, while the leader, Yangaigai, sang, eight Yiritja men of 
the Bangardi, Ngaritj and Goidjak sub-sections, painted each other in, and in front 
of, their own Shade. A ground of dark red was applied to the abdomen, though 
not to the chest. The latter is not allowed for Yiritja, only for Dua. Yellow and 
white dotted upright bands, three inches wide, were then drawn down both sides 
of their chests and abdomens and down the thighs, to represent bandicoot markings. 
Their faces were whitened. 


In the southern Shade, seven Dua men, of the Gamarang (three), Balang (three) 
and Wamut (one) subsections were painted with two quite striking bands, each of 
red, black and white stripes, drawn diagonally across the body from each shoulder 
to the opposite hip and down the thighs. This design represents the water goanna 
track. Three others bore the design of goanna fat, a series of parallel lines from 
each shoulder straight down to the thighs, and widening for about eight inches below 
the breast. 


Dancing on the Yiritja Ground 

(1) The Bandicoot. Two openings are made in the northern side of the Yiritja 
Shade, opening on to the dance place. Much discussion goes on about procedure. 
The dancers are lying on their backs, each man’s body between the legs of the man 
ahead of him, and his head on the latter’s groin. Old Yangaigai sings and beats 
his sticks, and Kundamara, the new Dua leader, helps him beat time. The dancers, 
making deep, but subdued, grunts to the rhythm, and gripping “‘ power ”’ bags in 
their mouths, shuffle out on their backs, turn over, get on to their knees, hop on their 
knees and hands, and then springing up with outstretched arms, cry a: a:. They 
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stamp their feet three times, pointing their hands (“‘ front paws”) to the ground, 
as Yangaigai calls the bandicoot “‘ power” names: biga: jangugat beja janbuna ; 
and a little later: didja jaygula janbuna:. All face away from the Shade, but now, 
singing and beating his sticks, he backs them towards it, himself ‘‘ driven ’”’ by a Dua 
leader who appeared in front of, facing him, and clapping sticks. When near, they 
turn and face it. After an interval, the “Call” is given. They drop on to their 
abdomens and creep from the Shade again on knees and elbows, grunting, with their 
“ power ” bags still in their mouths. Old Yangaigai has gone to the side of the dance- 
place to see that they were arranged properly in the Shade. They are “led” by the 
Dua man until Yangaigai comes to the front and conducts proceedings with much 
vigour. Near the end of the ground, they stand up with bent shoulders and hop 
round until the scene ends. 

(2) Dyiribe, a Small Pigeon. In the first scene the dancers are gathered in a ring 
around two of their number, and all clap hands lightly and utter a high pitched 
vil: ril:. The clapping becomes more vigorous and the two central dancers are down 
on their knees, hopping around and “ at” each other, the sexual suggestion being 
obvious. 

The scene changes. To the cry of rur: rur: rur: one man rubs his hands, and 
then we hear a lot of high-pitched bird noises. From time to time they call out 
djiri-djiribe as Yangaigai beats time and chants. One man holds a “ power ” bag in 
his mouth, and all the others hop in a circle around him, to cries of djiri, hand claps 
and stick beats. Again this solo dancer, biting his bag and moving his fists and 
elbows in imitation of the bird’s wings, circles in a clock-wise direction and then in the 
opposite way, within the prancing and hopping ring of men, who continually cry 
djiribe-djiribe. 

(3) Duru, Jew-jish. In this, one dancer drags a spear-thrower up the ground 
and back again ; then all carrying spear-throwers, move into a ring, uttering a deep 
um: um:, and after stamping the ground five times, they leap into the air and 
cry a:. They start again at once, skipping slowly, then stamping the ground and 
leaping as before. This is repeated three times, with old Yangaigai in the centre, 
leading and dancing. There is a pause while he chants a recitative, calling the 
Dreaming name of the Duru; the rest respond with a long-drawn sh: and a wa.. 
Now, Yangaigai with a little stick, another man with a spear-thrower, and a third 
with a small “ gong,” face six dancers. Yangaigai drags his stick to them and back 
again, as all utter wm! um!, and then with a sh:— and a sudden wa: all is over. 
The jew-fish has been sung. 


The Dua Dances 


(1) Water-goanna. In silence, the Dua walk up and down, emitting from time 
to time a deep breath. Old Jack, forgetting his frailties, throws away his stick 
and walks up and down with them, his mind in the “ Dreaming.” They pant about 
indiscriminately for a while, then drop down in front of the Shade. This scene is 
repeated. Old Jack sits near the door tapping lightly, while a Yiritja man takes his 
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place, hits sticks and drives the goannas along ; as they go backwards they cry with 
lips closed m: m: to each stick beat. Paddy Bulman, the leading dancer, drags a 
spear with its point in the ground in front of them as they move. 


The scene changes. To the cries of e: e: m: followed by trills, one dancer with a 
dilly-bag in his mouth stands at the end of the line of dancers, facing north. His 
hands are stretched out with palms up as he leans back and sways slightly, imitating 
the goanna lifting its heed and peering in the distance. Another, and then a third 
dancer repeat this action; then two come to the front of the others with “ power ” 
bags in their mouths and do the same, and also peer at the spearman and at the 
Shade. All the time all the goannas are panting, and now with two jumps they 
thump on to the ground. 

Chanting gunbor baluridja—the Goanna Call—Old Jack leads them from the 
Shade. They move on all fours, then on their knees, and then lifting one knee, stamp 
the ground three times, holding their arms up, bent at the elbows. In the next scene 
the dancers move on their haunches, their knees bent forwards. One is in the middle, 
with his knees almost on the ground, his nands, head and shoulders swaying. 


Two men with beating sticks now face the dancers as they move backwards 
towards the Shade; the goannas follow them, stamping and shuffling with their 
heads bent. They move in three lines of three, three and four, the first two lines 
pressing their index fingers into their ears, and in the repetition of the scene the men 
of all three lines do so. This represents the goanna’s shoulder as he approaches. 
The deep rhythmic breathing is very marked in this part. The scene ends with a 
high trill. 

Thus water-goanna has been sung. 

(2) Fire-making. The firestick dance follows. The main feature is that dancers 
stamp and circle around two men on their knees facing each other, and rubbing their 
hands together as though each is twirling a firestick. This scene is performed four 
times, but on the second and fourth occasion the four hands are close together, as 
though twirling the same stick. The tempo varies ; high trills are sounded ; enjoy- 
ment is obvious. 


(3) Mosquito. In the opening scenes a noise suggesting “ shoo-ing ”’ mosquitoes 
is made by the “ dancers,”’ at first irregular, until all are caught up in the stick beats. 
The dancers move in the first scene with “‘ power ” bags under their left arms, two of 
them being side to side, but facing in opposite directions, and waving their hands up 
and down from their waists and over their shoulders—a rhythmical brushing of 
mosquitoes. In the second scene, one man is surrounded by the other dancers and 
“brushes the insects away” with leaves. Old Jack leads the following dance, 
beating his sticks, but soon throws them on the ground and returns to the Shade. 
In this and the next scene the “ dancers ’’ keep up a continuous mosquito-like buzz, 
eyi: ai: jana e-jai e-jd. In the fourth and final scene, grunts are added to the eng: as: ; 
the mosquitoes are flapped, and then after skipping about and panting, the dancers 
make two jumps and give a long buzz, and all is over. 
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A Yiritja Soloist 

Gunanba, an old Yiritja Songman, then came and sang two of his Maraian songs, 
River in Flood (dalagurbe) and Crocodile (baraduga); they were recorded. All the 
men gathered around on the Dua dance place and solemnly listened to him as, in 
spite of a bad cold, with sound and word he carried them to the far north and up the 
salt-water rivers. The slow beat and slurring which marked most of it gave a plaintive 
and appealing effect. In one of the slow songs it was interesting to notice the move- 
ment of the head with the slurring of the notes.‘ 


At the Camp 

After the old Songman had finished, the Dua and Yiritja proceeded to the camp 
Maraian place in two lines, shouting their ritual ‘“ Calls,” and dancing as on the 14th. 
The women who had been circling around the poles as on the previous occasions 
moved back as the men ran towards them. Laranda climbed up the Dua pole and 
called down the gunbor cry. Yangaigai went up the Yiritja pole and both he and 
Laranda spoke to and directed the dancing of their respective groups of men and 
women from their lofty perches. Laranda remained up a long time. The Dua men 
danced barmin or salt-water fish, the leaders dancing with low bent-knee action and 
with their forefingers in their ears. Yangaigai soon came down from the forked pole 
and conducted his Yiritja men from the ground. They danced djalawaridj, salt- 
water, and walkara, a salt-water fish, dancing lightly and without ceasing, and all 
the time humming. In the background of both groups their women danced with 
utter concentration, some of them winning, no doubt, the high praise of the men, 
“she is a good dancer.”” The Yiritja women for the first dance waved their hands 
from their bodies as though doing a breast-stroke swimming action; and in the 
second, keep the back of their left hands on their hips, while moving their right 
hands in pump-like action up and down on their heads. The Dua women’s role was 
to hold a forelock with one hand, moving it up and down according to the prevailing 
rhythm, and placing the other hand on the hip, but changing hands from time to 
time. 


Night Maraian Dances 

On this same evening, August 16, about 8.30 p.m., the dancers took up the 
programme where they had interrupted it at about 6 p.m. 

The Dua performed first. Uttering trills and guttural noises, they rushed 
towards the north and stamped; then with a high trill, a shu: and grunts, they 
returned. Laranda proclaimed a recitative, and all went to the space between the 
forked poles. The women of the moiety—their “ sisters’ and “ father’s sisters ’’— 
on the east side of the ground moved up and down in a parallel line to the men. 

In the next act, walkara, a salt-water fish, two actors, with their forefingers 
in their ears, danced round in front of the others and past one another, and then one 


* For the texts, see ‘‘Arnhem Land Music,”’ Oceania, Vol. XXV, No. 4, pp. 322-325; Oceania 
Monograph No. 9, pp. 112-115. 
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coming behind and close to the other and both bending over at right angles, made the 
sexual suggestion obvious. A stick was held across the forehead of the one in front, 
and across the “ tail” of the second one. The other dancers ‘‘ rush them forward ” 
ashort way. The rear dancer stamps his right foot twice. This ‘‘ rush” is repeated, 
and then with another “rush” and a high call, #v—, the scene is over. It was, 
however, repeated three times with very little interval between. 


The next scene, which opened with a deep grunt, consisted mainly of singing to a 
quick beat of Songman and chorus, the latter clapping their hands. 


Interest was now transferred to the Yiritja side of the ground, where Yangaigai 
was leader of the salt-water dance. There was no singing, but only stick tapping and 
grunting. The men, assisted by some Dua men, bunched in a ring, moved their 
feet up and down, as did the twelve Yiritja women, the latter being bent right over 
and stepping vigorously. The group rushed to the Yiritja pole. There two dancers 
with “ power” bags in their mouths faced one another with arms bent up, almost 
as though sparring ; they leapt past each other and so changed places, but with a 
final leap ended up back to back. 


In the next and final scene, two men faced each other in the ring of dancers and 
leapt at and past one another with great agility. They represented two big waves 
meeting and “ crashing,” as the onlookers said, while the constant leaping up and 
down of the dancers represented a choppy sea. The women, for their part, were 
making a breast-like swimming stroke with one hand, and “ working ”’ the other up 
and down on their heads. With this, the Maraian finished for the night. 


Descriptions, brief as they are, of the dances are given from time to time to show 
that choreography is a real art with the Aborigines. Music, rhythm, actions and 
steps of both men and women dancers are worked out by the composer and master. 
It is not random nor free activity. Directions are given by a leader, if details are not 
known. Behind each action is meaning. The pattern, however, does allow the 
virtuoso some latitude for improvising. 


Wednesday, August 17 


Settlement of a tribe’s country by white mer who then need, and depend on, 
native labour, and the adaptation of the natives to the new order which provides 
some goods for which they develop desire, affects the time aspect of the ceremonial 
life. The big ceremonies come to be held at the white employer’s slack time within 
the customary period for those ceremonies. In addition, they are taken at a less 
leisurely rate than in the old days. Preliminary rites are fitted in at week-ends and 
nights, sometimes for many weeks ; and the central series are enacted in quick succes- 
sion during the period taken, or as in this case, given from work. So on this occasion 
the Shades had been erected and the rayga cleaned or made and painted, in readiness 
for the week-end of my arrival, for from then the station hands were to be off work 
during my stay. Other Aborigines, too, were coming from the bush or from other 
places of employment up to nearly two hundred miles away. Finally, on this day, 
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the fourth since the dancing on the secret ground had started, it was decided to put 
at least two, if not three days’ work into one. Two sessions were held there, with 
five important Acts, entailing much preparation ; and two processions were made 
to the camp Maraian place, with two sets of dances there. Then, all this was followed 
by a fire ritual at about 8 p.m. and by singing throughout the night, leading to a 
water-cleansing rite next morning. 


Solemnity, expectancy, activity, accomplishment: all was there, and could be 
felt. Everybody was in it, for the Maraian was a corporate act. 


The First Session 


Painting of ten Dua dancers started at 10 a.m., seven, as on the previous day, 
with the simple cross design of the goanna track extending from each shoulder across 
the chest to and down the opposite thigh ; and three with the goanna fat design. 
The latter consisted of parallel white lines from three to five in number, with red in 
between, forming a band from three to four inches wide, extending with one break 
from each shoulder straight down to the thigh. From just below each breast and 
down to the level of the navel, a somewhat wider rectangular area was worked in the 
gap left in the parallel lines, or goanna track, with chevrons and dots to represent 
goanna fat. In each case the design was drawn on a red ground. The painting was 
done mainly by five Yiritja men. During this painting, Old Jack, usually assisted 
by one other, sang loudly in short bursts, in between which he occasionally beat the 
sticks. About lunch time he broke up some damper and gave portions to a few of 
those near him, including young Willy Bulman, who only came the day before, and 
Jacky, one of the Yirrkala zroup. The recipients took great care not to eat, or even 
to receive, until they were sure that Old Jack meant them to do so. 


The Water Goanna Act. The dancers, each with a power bag in his mouth, 
are lying on their backs in the Dua Shade, and slowly move head first out of its main 
door, an assistant holding the head of the first goanna, both to support and to guide 
him. Those following have each their heads resting on the groin of the man immedi- 
ately ahead, and lie and shuffle between his outstretched legs. Paddy Bulman 
beats the sticks. They shuffle out. A Yiritja man lays a spear by their sides to keep 
the line straight. From time to time Old jack gives the Call with his husky voice : 


Gunbor: gunbor: djeragalagan baluridja: muya:dedi 


This is the Dua Call word, gunbor, followed by the Dreaming names of the water- 
goanna. The Call is preceded by a deep unisonant wm: and a loud response, 
je:-e:-a:-4! So the track is made straight as the Dreaming Goannas emerge from the 
Shade, the place of shades, with the old headman sitting at the lead, backing out with 
them. They move quicker and the line curves as does the track of the fat goanna, 
with the master of ceremonies, great dancer and Yiritja Songman, Kwiabum, moving 
along keeping the path true. Close by are fourteen men, watching, discussing the 
next move, or learning. 
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d (a) Calling the spirits at the Yiritja “‘ Shade” (b) The final dance, at the Dua Pole on the return 
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(a) Final Dua dances after return from the (b) Dua women dancing in the water ; the men on the 
Ritual Bathing bank. Yiritja men enter the water ; their women 
on the bank—left-hand corner 





(c) Dua spear ceremony at the Dua Pole (d) Rushing the Dua Pole to waken the women, 
guarded by two “Turkeys” 
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(c) Raising the four Yirrkala on whom a Dua (d) M.C. directing dancing from his perch on the Pole 
design has been painted 
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Then Paddy Bulman beats his sticks and takes up the Calls on a high note, 

adding other names of this Goanna : 
Gunbor: Gunbor: gundjulma: djeragalaga: 
Gunbor: Gunbor: djandapa: djandapa: djeragalaga:. 

With deep rhythmic breathing, the goanna actors rise on their haunches, bunch 
together, and form a cross-type of order, with 1, 1, 5, 2, 1 (ten in all) in that sequence 
from front to rear. They are bent forwards on their knees, almost horizontal, and 
move forward swinging their arms in imitation of the movement of the legs and feet 
of a big goanna ; then raising their body and one foot they pound the ground with it 
in goanna style, while still kneeling erect on the other knee. At the same time, while 
one arm rests on the stamping thigh, the other hand is held about shoulder high with 
the palm facing forward, like a raised foot. When they stop, the hand is still held in 
this position, as in a tableau. For so the goanna can freeze in his step. 

This scene is repeated, and then after another Gunbor Call the dancers finally 
rise from their knees and, standing on one foot, stamp the other. Their bodies are 
bent over with upper arms to the sides, and their forearms moving up and down with 
palms outwards—the goanna’s feet. This done, they dance right to the Shade door ; 
but after a pause they leap and pant about, and then, with a couple of jumps, cry out 
e:—e:— and break off. 

The act ended at about one o’clock. Two hours were to pass before all would 
be ready for the next two. So making a “ billy ” of tea and eating some bread, we 
remained, for we were in the midst of life-giving ritual, and perhaps we would 
“glimpse ’”’ the meaning it bears for the Aborigines even to-day. 

Ir the Dua Shade the several goanna-track men were painted afresh from one 
sho. icr to the opposite hip and half-way down the thigh. The cross-band of the 
former band was still visible. They now represented the Plains Kangaroo. 

At the same time, from 1.30 p.m. onwards, the Yiritja dancers were painting 
across the creek on the southern side, hidden by pandanus. The pattern consisted 
mainly of white and yellow horizontal lines on their thighs and of white bands on 
their upper arms. They each carried in their mouths either a Dreaming bag or else 
a tassel of fur and string. Thus adorned, they were ready to do the wallaby ‘“‘ dance.” 


The Wallaby Act. At 3.15 p.m. about twelve Yiritja cross the creek and take 
up positions in two lines. They are on their haunches, with ‘“‘ power ”’ bags in their 
mouths, ready to hop along on their hands and feet, with knees bent up, as soon as 
their headman, Yangaigai, gives the sign, utters his “ Call ’’ to the wallaby Dreaming, 
and beats his sticks : 

Biga: djuwegala lai laganija:- with a shout for response. 

Bi:ga:t, with response, a loud je:. 

Bi:ga:1, with response, je:. 

Bi:ga djuwegala labi laganija, with response, a deep a., like a loud sigh. 

The Dua Songman, Paddy Bulman, helps Yangaigai direct the actors, who now 
hop along in pairs for some distance on hands and feet, sideways and forward, then 
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bunch up and drop on to one hip like wallabies resting. Up again to the “ Calling ” 
and stick-tapping, with one of their number in the lead, and looking over their 
shoulders for blackfellows who might be hunting them, they form into single file 
as though on a pad; they hop along on their feet with bigger strides, their bodies 
bent and their arms and hands swinging loosely and rhythmically down and between 
their legs in wallaby fashion. Their leader moves backwards, and sometimes they 
play about. Yangaigai continues his “ Calls” and beats his sticks with great vigour. 
The Dua onlookers keep time with high-pitched staccato shouts, and move along on 
the east side of the wallaby actors. The latter move towards the Yiritja Shade, 
and there drop to their haunches. The scene is over. 

In the next Scene the wallabies move back, shuffle about, and reform in single 
file almost to the entrance of the Shade, where the front wallaby twists and turns and 
where all fall on to their right sides. 


Amidst some discussion as to the next move, the actors shuffle away ; they turn, 
then hopping at first with hands on the ground, they “ gather speed ” and their hands 
swing between their bent knees. The stick beats have increased in tempo, and the 
Dua men again keep time with high-pitched staccato shouts. Coming near the 
Shade door, the “ dancers” stop, and with a yell all fall down. 

So the Yiritja have “ danced ” wallaby for the Dua. 


Plains Kangaroo: A Dua Act. The Plains Kangaroo “ dancers” had gone a 
short way in a westerly direction across a depression, and are seen in pairs behind 
tussocks of grass just beyond the Dua dance grounc. Old Jack is out supervising. 
Whenever he gives the “ Call,” they leap from side toside. Paddy Bulman stands and 
beats his sticks, and the Yiritja men, led by Yangaigai, drive the Kangaroos on to the 
far end of the dance ground, where they drop down. After a while Willy Bulman, a 
Dua, relieves old Yangaigai of his beating sticks and helps his father drive the dancers 
hopping to the door of the Dua Shade, where they drop exhausted. 


Amidst “Calls” and shouts, they are up again in a circling hopping mass. 
They move down the ground. A big “‘ old man” kangaroo who has been watching 
from the door of the Shade, bounds out as though to cut off and mate with some of 
the mob. They are driven back by the “ Call” and stick-beats and shouts of je: je, 
and the scene ends with all the dancers dropping at the Shade door, amidst appreciative 
cheers. 


The “‘ Outside” Dances. It is 4 p.m., and the first session or series on the sacred 
ground has ended. In the meantime the women have been painting their faces 
white, and in some cases their hair too; a few have also painted a white band on 
their upper arms. At 4.15 p.m. the Dua and Yiritja approach the camp from the 
creek in two groups, the former carrying spears and the latter spear-throwers. They 
are met about half-way by women of their respective moieties. About every fifty 
yards the Dua stop and face each other in two straight lines, on the northern ends 
of which two of the Dua women take their position. These two women also wear 
Dreaming or “ power” bags. The persons in the two lines set the points of their 
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spears roughly along a central parallel line, opposite spears being generally in one 
hole, and with left legs bent, vigorously move the spears forward and backward. 
keeping time with the calls and stick beats. Some work a spear in each hand. The 
other Dua women stand by, quietly moving their feet to the rhythm. Thus they 
approach the Dua pole, alongside of which the same spear scene is repeated. It 
represents the markings and action oi the golden-shouldered parrot djirididi. At 
the pole, other Dua women give their moiety men small dampers, after which the 
latter perform this same dance at the pole, the women stamping and pulling their 
forelocks with great vigour. The Dua men then return to the secret ground. 

The Yiritja men had meanwhile reached their pole, having stopped on the way 
several times while they bunched into a ring to hear their call and give their shout,- 
after which they moved on with their continual hum, im, im, im, and springing step. 

Their women dance, now using the breast-stroke swimming action, and now 
moving one hand up and down on their heads, as already described. The Yiritja 
perform the same dance at their Maraian pole, but only jor a very short time. They 
repeat it some distance away, and then return to the sacred ground—but without 
any damper. This, unfortunately, was not ready. However, the Dua men gave 
them some. In any case, the dancers seem able to manage on very little food when 
engaged in these ceremonies. 

The preparation and gift of food by the women is payment for having seen the 
men’s sacred paintings. 


Second Session 

All the men were back at the ground at 4.45 p.m. Willy Bulman asked Old 
Jack for instructions about the painting for the next Dua ceremony. The Dua 
painted each other’s face white by blowing chewed pipe-clay from their mouths 
on to the skin. They also whitened their hair and bodies. Over this, red rings were 
drawn around the base of the neck and the waist, and joined by a vertical line in 
front and another down the back. Some had red-painted legs. During the painting, 
Old Jack sang turkey (walburuygu) : 


buwada nalaramba gaban-noro dar-darana wagmuro walburuygu 
turkey turkey the plain-along stands up in grass smoke turkey 
buwada ridjt ridji nivaluga buwada manijoljol buwada djumu 


, 


turkey “ turkey-noise ’ 
djums buwada maniulu. 

(Note.—Walburuygu is turkey in Rembaranga ; buwada in Gobabuingo.) 
Long-necked Turtle: Yiritja Scene. Before the Dua perform, however, the 


Yiritja, without further painting, dance the Long-neck Turtle, the “‘ Call” for which 
is : 


walking along turkey moving head 


biriga bandaruga gaiwal gaiwal munbundjana. 

(The Yiritja Call) turtle turtle flanks. 

Two openings are made in the southern side of the Yiritja Shade, through which 
twelve dancers in two lines, with “ power’ bags in their mouths, shuffle out full 
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length on their backs, head to groin as in previous “‘ dances” of this kind. As they 
come out on to their dance place, they clap their hands, then turning over, they get 
up on one knee and stamp the other foot, facing each other in two groups, with elbows 
bent and palms out. Ten Dua and two of their own moiety stand around them 
clapping the rhythm and moving with them as though “ shepherding’ them. They 
move on their haunches to the south, then back to the Shade. Their hands are held 
prone, with fingers spread and thumbs linked with a cord. When they stop, they 
pull their hands, like flappers, on to their abdomens. In the final scene they rise 
on one knee and stamp as before and finish standing up and bunching together at 
the Shade. 

The Plains Turkey—Dua. The Dua dancers now come on to the southern end 
of their dance ground, painted as described, and with bushes fastened in the back of 
their belts and tied to their arms. Circling around, with bent knees and with hands 
behind their backs, they act as turkeys being disturbed and hunted, and imitate 
their noises. They are “ chased’”’ into their Shade. 

Fires are lit on the east side of the dance ground to cause the “ grasshoppers ” 
to rise, and so entice the turkeys out to catch them. Old Jack “ Calls” while the 
“ turkeys” are in the Shade; he is “‘ Calling” the Dreaming or Spirits of Turkey. 
The Yiritja throw sticks and st<aes lightly on to the house, and one Dua, then another 
and another runs out, until seven are dancing around ; they jump around even as 
they squat on their heels ; ‘ast of all an “ old gobbler” comes out and dances and 
prances in specially active und realistic manner. He holds one hand aloft and the 
other out behind, and poises on one leg. He prances right up to the other dancers, 
who stamp the ground toa fast beat. They all go down on one knee and stamp with 
the other foot. They rise up and stamp with both feet. In the final scene, all stamp 
round one actor, who kneels and flaps his elbows. They double their legs under as 
they lift their thighs quite high like a bird on one leg. Silent prancing follows, until 
with a final trill and with all pointing to the Shade, the ceremony ends. 


The Second Series of “ Outside’’ or Camp Dances 

At 6.10 p.m., both the Dua and Yiritja approach the camp in one line, carrying 
spears. The Yiritja lead; about half-way they bunch into a ring and call into the 
ground. The Dua then do the same. Eight women are circling each Maraian pole, 
holding it with one hand and crying out in shrill voices, bered ! bered !—their response 
to the Dua’s cry of gunbor! When near the camp, the Yiritja rush their women away 
with a short shrill shout, and then the Dua hunt their women away from their pole 
with a low trill. 

The two groups now make their calls at the same time and the women dance. 
The Dua women, like the Dua men, have their faces whitened, and as before dance 
with their heads bent down and one hand holding or rather pulling their hair. They 
move back and forth with the Dua men. The Yiritja women dance by lifting their 
feet alternately, though without moving their position, and sway their arms in breast- 
stroke style. 
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Paddy Bulman goes up to the Dua pole and cries out gunbor, gunbor! Yangaigai 
then climbs up to the second fork of the Yiritja pole and calls ; as he comes down he 
cries a: a:—. The Yiritja men seem to be enjoying themselves. Their women go 
up to the pole, but at the final yell drop back six yards, holding their right arms bent 
straight up from the elbow, which is level with the shoulder, and lifting their feet as 
before. 

Over at the Dua pole two men dance slowly with their forefingers in their ears 
and their arms and elbows held horizontally ; they move one behind the other, 
and bending over, they go forward. A womera is pressed against the forehead of 
the man in front, and another against the buttocks of the man behind, thus keeping 
them close together. All the other dancers, including the two holding the womeras, 
dance round them, and closing in on them rush them to the pole, where they drop. 
Copulation is suggested. This is repeated by different pairs of dancers. On the last 
occasion, however, the two actors, who are not rushed by the others but only followed 
by them, approach the pole with four quick steps, then a pause and four more quick 
steps; one is close behind and bent over the other all the time; at the pole they 
drop to their knees. Such is the “ dance” of the padlerajer Dreaming. 


In the next Dua scene two dancers, gripping “‘ power” bags in their mouths, 
carry a spear each in his right hand and dance towards each other with the spear 
points to the front. Each grasps the other’s spear with his free hand but keeps a 
hold on his own spear ; at the same time they bend their elbows and one man twists 
his body. In this way they so manoeuvre that one man is behind the other, and as 
each is holding the two spears they are locked together. They are rushed to the pole. 
This dance is repeated several times ; on one occasion the actors failed in making the 
turn. During this scene the Dua women, bent over, dance with a quick feet stamp 
and, with elbows bent, palms up and fingers semi-flexed, move their arms up from 
about their knees to the level of the shoulders and down again. 

Such is the ubavaku, rock-snake, ‘‘ dance.” 

Meanwhile, on the Yiritja side the actors form a ring around two of their number, 
who bite ‘‘ power” bags. These two are at first back to back, until one of them is 
turned round so that he is behind and facing the same way as the other. He presses 
close on to him, while the circle of men closes in on them and rushes them in this 
position to the Yiritja pole. The scene, which is repeated, with the two men changing 
places, is called bulgur gurumur. 


In the next scene two other men bite the “ power” bags and, surrounded by a 
loose ring of dancers, face each other several feet apart. They leap past each other 
three or four times, but on the last occasion one of them twists in mid air and lands 
right against and behind the other. The two of them are now rushed up to the pole. 
The sexual suggestion is obvious. The dance is walkara, a long salt-water fish. 


During the dancing the Yiritja women, behind their men, clap their hands, but 
at times during the men’s preliminary dancing they hold their forelock and move 
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their elbows up and down until the actors are being rushed to the pole, when they doa 
breast-stroke action, separating their hands in front of the groin. 


At about 6.30 a break is made for food. 


The Night Ceremonies and Singing 

About 8 p.m. the night performances began with a torch ceremony. A group of 
Dua men with lighted pieces of paper bark, which they replenished mainly by tearing 
pieces from the bark walls of the camp huts, ran steadily in clock-wise direction 
around the huts occupied by men of their own moiety, hitting the huts with the burning 
“torches ” and singing in ejaculatory bursts. Having done this they did the same 
to their forked pole, and then going with their burning brands right up to four Dua 
women who were hidden under a blanket a few yards from it, “ woke” them and 
called them out. The women got up, looking dazed, and danced to the men’s song. 


Some Yiritja men, coming as it were from outside the camp, performed the same 
rite at the Yiritja huts and pole, and woke up their women, who danced as the men 
sang. 

So the fire went through the camp, and would have “ burnt ” the women had 
they not been warned by their brothers and fathers. 


As soon as this torch ceremony was over, the two moiety groups settled down to 
an all-night session of singing, the two groups singing independently, sometimes 
synchronizing, sometimes not, and sometimes singing after each other. Women of 
each moiety danced to the singing of their moiety men—at least until about 11 p.m. 
The Dua women used spears as in the afternoon act, while the Yiritja women moved 
their hands up and down with their steps, or else moved with a kind of breast-stroke 
swimming action. 

We recorded a sample of this singing, commencing at 10.15 p.m., because I 
thought that although the effect of confusion might be given when both moiety groups 
were singing independently at the same time, the record would at least give some 
idea of ceremonial singing when two moieties are concerned. Whatever anyone else 
might sing or do, a group with a singing or dancing task was not put out. The 
following notes made during twenty minutes of the singing will give some idea of the 
experience, though of course it was not possible to note everything that occurred in 
word and action. 

Five women point spears into the ground and move them back and forth in time 
with the rhythm of a Dua chant. A few minutes later, when the Yiritja men come 
in with a faster beat, the Dua being slow, the Dua women, now four with spears and 
three without, lift their feet in time with the Dua beat. 


The Dua commence a slow song, the Yiritja men still talking ; the Yiritja become 
quiet, and then the Dua singers stop with a final ai—e (a kind of amen), but the women 
keep on a little longer. The actual song lasted a little over a minute 


The Yiritja sing alone for about a minute and a half, using a very heavy stick 
beat. Three Dua singers follow uninterrupted ; as soon as they stop, the Yiritja 
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begin again, but the Dua start up almost at once with a quick stick-beat and then 
sing. The women dance, the Dua with spears and a heavy tread. The Yiritja 
finish first, their song being fresh-water crocodile. 


A little later the Yiritja commence and then die down ; the Dua begin to sing, 
with their women dancing to a very fast beat. The Yiritja start again on a slow beat 
in unexpected harmony fugue-like in effect. The Yiritja songs die away, and the 
Dua quick beats become dominant, with five women and one girl dancing. The 
Yiritja talk. 

Six Yiritja singers join the next song, three of them using tapping sticks ; 
occasionally, one or more of them hums. The Dua “ enter” with a quick beat ; 
the Yiritja quicken theirs, but it is only half of the Dua beat. The effect is one 
of syncopation. All the women are up, the women of each moiety following the time 
of their own Songmen. The Dua beat becomes slower, and so does the movement 
of the Dua women’s spears. 


And so the song and dance go on through the night until dawn, the women alone 
dancing, the Dua women with spears. 


Some recordings were made, but the texts cannot be deciphered from them. 
Moreover, slowly sung or spoken versions could not be obtained during the night of 
singing, for then the Maraian “ was the thing,” not Anthropology. Texts were 
obtained later. These are simply strings of words, not the sung variations, and in 
the effort of saying the words slowly, omissions occur for the rhythm, with its “‘ word- 
linkage,” is absent. This was shown when my informants occasionally chanted a 
“ psalm.” 

These chants may be thought of as a series of psalms of nature. The texts 
describe poetically scenes which mark the Dreaming “ roads” from north to south 
and then the return journey in reverse order. Thus there is a picture of the ibis 
standing in water looking for fish ; of turtle, water goanna, caterpillar, grub, native 
companion, the flooded river, and so on. Every now and then, too, a text contains 
a reference to an old man of a far-off clan, who is particularly associated with the 
particular chant and Dreaming. The reference is implied in the word for a natural 
object or species ; for example, buwar, a water-bush, is also the name of an old man 
of the Manggalili linguistic group at Arnhem Bay; waraibi, tree-shade, is an old 
Ritarngu man; wara-wara, crocodile, is a Cape Stewart man, Kamogwiora; and 
wurmildji, string, is a Mandjigai clansman, Buwiamiralili, at Buckingham Bay. 

The ideal method is to record each moiety separately, the other remaining silent, 
but that cannot be done during a Maraian: the ‘“ dual” simultaneous chanting is a 
ritual act. The next best thing is to play the recordings back to some of the singers 
and obtain the texts. This I did, but not until 1952, three years later. Then in 
addition, representatives of each moiety, at my request, sang samples of the all-night 
chanting. These and the texts were recorded.® 


5“ Arnhem Land Music,” Oceania, Vol. XXV, No. 4, pp. 331-334, 335-342- 
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The Yiritja series includes the following subjects : fresh water, turtle, ibis, fresh- 
water crocodile, fire, dog, stony hill, cat-fish, ganal (a small red-belly fish), and salt 
water (sea). The Dua series, which was especially important, for this was a Dua 
Maraian, was as follows : 


1. djalbudbudj, foreskin. The calling up of the uncircumcised. 
2. djula:, fresh water, for swimming. 

3. mok:, witchetty grub. 

4. dapalen:, caterpiliar. 

5. kodorgo or banami:, the native companion (kaniyo, the secret name). 
6. djulubu or nary:, ibis. 

7. djiribijuk or djilili:, whistling duck. 

8. maga:ga, djagabu or djurubulu:, eaglehawk.® 

9g. mada:laitj or meriyo:, short-neck turtle. 

10. balayo:, shark. 

11. dunht:, a fish (long-tom). 

12. danluku:, a small bream. 


13. barmin:, saratoga fish. 

14. malbun:, mud cod. 

15. gilibi:, blackfellows at Walaba, Barabui and Kundalwara. 

These songs end with the ‘“ amen,” i—e—a. 

Galaidjara, ibis, is a typical Yiritja example. 

djirkolokal mala:bilt . . . milwarumba-t milwa-dedmi mildja 
ibis ibis eye (of ibis looking for fish) looking eye 
balawu gwia gapu-nama: gwia: naitjirku yorubutalag barjul 

therefrom fish water-seeing fish cat-fish beak (of) yellow ibis a small fish 
gapu nama: gwia garara garar gananddl gwia gapualma 


water seeing fish stand up standing ibis fish water-place by 
yapa wulumi gwia murudjula muru djuludjul yapalujan 
“back along grass”’ ibis fish there water 

yapa wulumi. 


(t) The Dua series, of which the following are examples, commences with 
Calling the Uncircumcised—the djalbudbudj. 

Kanamul Djimbiliri Mulugu Miride-mibila gulba djalbudbudj raguwa- 

Kanamul Djimbiliri Mulugu Miride-mibila blood foreskin design on 

gudu-wuru guruyan— mulmulun garago gulbagula. 

Rangga  Maraian Shade Shade foreskin blood skin. 


The first four words are names of Tauworor or Dreaming spirit centres of the 
uncircumcised groups, where Muitj left their pre-existent spirits. Gulba-gula, 
blood-skin, refers to circumcision. 


* One of my informants, Kundamara, could not say djagabu or djurubulu because they were 
his sister’s names. 
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(2) Djula—fresh water. (See, too, Oceania, Vol. XXV, No. 4, p. 125.) 

dambala gurgamurjon gili-gili njabai-njaba 

rain thundering wind blowing the water water lapping on bank 

dalili-waya dawono-wono djulamar gurgamurjon 

flood rush of water the flood at its height and quiet rain thundering 
dauurwunbira wanburd 31 datindi milind 31 garayala. 

flood spreading rain fills big water hole big water spray. 

The thunder roars, the rain falls, and the wind blowing on the water causes it to 
lap against the banks of the streams. Then comes the rush of flood water, spreading 
to a great expanse of water which at its height is still and quiet—one big water place- 
Thus the rains and wet season come. Muitj is the source. The rain is his urine, 
and the wind is blown from his nose, to dry his body. 


(3) Morg—witchetty grub. 

gamaruygu— dudila muya wadjia-darba muymuyun wadjia-darba 

witchetty grub grub ant bed mangrove tree antbed mangrove 

burumidun gamaruygu djabalara-ara balara bumarandana relguliwal 

boring witchetty grub wattle tree tooth boring ache 

jariyo-burba muya-a-a randana—buma dem-dem-dem djabalara 

the grub ant-bed boring teeth the sound of boring wattle tree 

balara muya jari-jarion 1.1.-e-a. 

antbed boring in. 

The reference to tooth-ache, a pain which is relieved by boring in with a piece of 
grass—a tooth-pick, is a simile, describing the way the grub bores into the ant-bed, 
or wattle tree, in which it makes its home. The grub bores in with its tooth. 


(4) Dabalu or njimbur:—caterpillar. 

woradat yura magarde gumbir-gumbir e:-e: djalidjan 

hairs (caterpillar) sleep tabooed food hairs hairs-moving 

djaunirnirion gapu bunbadana gandijijun wagalama wadia maraburmiddun 

along water finds line up crawls’ tree leaves eat up 

e-e— woloyin yura garaiga mara badaina mara jara-jariun 
hairs sleep stringy bark tree bushes eat-up bushes eating 

njimbur waragan e-i-ga. 

caterpillar creature 


(5) Banami:—the native companion. (Compare Oceania, Vol. XXV, No. 4, 


p- 131, Song 1.) 
banami wakur waya gurbulu djowara-mara 
P native companion “ wakur”’ (heart) talked plain _ big-flat 
f garat karat gunbargba nino walir magaér naéyo gurbulu 


“talks ” (his Call) food (in water) looks for sun ray look plain 
djayadajya:da lalamurga jutu kuluyo yurumburi daranyaya miljirdiridjana 
full (sated) “tucker” baby got heart-beat stand up eyeballs 
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djayalg yalibuys djayalg burburin yamadi yurumburi wayana waliriya 

play about fly about play drop out flying heart-beat talked in-sun 

darandna gurbulo gawiyo. 

stand up plain at-camp. 

The native companion on the big plains talks “ wakur”’ and karai and looks for 
the nut of the water grass where the sun rays come down. Satisfied with food, she 
stands up with her chicken and, her eyes watching, she dances on the plain ; feathers 
drop out, and she talks to herself as she stands in the sun. 

And 15. 

Gilibi Baraboi Gundalwara Djunara barndi marijuna gara:go garago 

Gilibi for the Bara Kundalwara Djunara Barndi Marijuna foreskin 

gulba-gulba e-e-galya guro-bur-bur galya djapi mina. 

blood skin grey hair skin novice sit. 

This song calls up blackfellows from their spirit-homes or Tauworor, guyay 
mulmulun, west of Milingimbi, the language of which is Gulguruyo and is closely related 
to Gobabsiyo. As the informants said of this Calling : 

tauworor baru bayar-ma. 

Tauworor them then we take. 


and they will be circumcised. 


Thursday, August 18. The Ritual Bathing 

After breakfast the Dua men and women, and the Yiritja men, painted themselves 
in separate groups about 100 yards to the south of the camp. The Yiritja used 
the catfish pattern consisting of red lines crossed on a yellow ground, each line having 
a loop at the top; the realistic walkara, salt-water fish design ; and the salt-water 
pattern, consisting of a series of white V’s on a yellow ground enclosed by a white 
line. Several whitened their faces. Three, including their leader, Yangaigai, were 
painted white all over. Two Yiritja women whitened their faces. 


The Dua men had their hair, face and neck whitened, and bands painted around 
the base of the neck, the waist, upper arms and thighs. The bands consisted of a 
white ground enclosed by red lines and crossed by red vertical lines. Two were 
painted with the turkey design of the previous day. The Dua women were also 
painted, some of the men helping them. Their heads and faces were whitened, and 
some bore the design of the djiridiridi, the small kingfisher, and others of the magaga, 
the chicken-hawk. 


At 9.45 a.m. the two groups approach the camp, singing, calling and dancing. 
The Dua men and women do the “ crossed” spear dance. When near the camp 


Maraian ground, they run to the Dua pole, which still bears its bark, the Yiritja pole 
having been barked. The two men, painted Turkey, having preceded the others, 
are sitting one on either side of the Dua pole, holding two spears each with the points 
placed at the foot of the pole. A few feet away to the north, four Dua women are 
hidden under blankets. When the Dua party rushes the pole, one of these women 
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sits up, but is quickly told to lie down again. The crossed spear dance is performed, 
the points of the spears being set around these women, instead of point to point. 
These four women now get up, and the spear-dance is performed in the normal manner. 

The Yiritja men have reached their pole and dance round it, their women, 
unpainted, watching nearby. 

Now all set out down the hill towards the Mainoru Creek, but what a scene of 
movement, of “ calling,” shouting, singing, stick-tapping, dancing! Never far apart, 
the men of each moiety, supported by their women, do their typical dances and give 
their cries, pausing every few yards to do this. Others, the old and young and visitors, 
follow on or crowd around to watch each scene ! 

And we too, with notebooks and cameras, but seeing and hearing so much going 
on at once and trying to miss nothing, can write down and photograph but little ! 
Still, we do not altogether fail, and we feel much. 

At length, the 400 yards to the water are covered, and all the sixty or seventy 
people are there. The same “ calling” and dancing goes on, as though the actors 
were loath to let the Maraian, the Dreaming, the spirits of past and present, go, as 
will happen when the plunge is taken. 

At the eastern end of the bank of the selected part of the creek the Yiritja, in 
compact circular formation, dance in their hopping style almost unceasingly to their 
leader’s calls and beats, the women dancing just at the rear. Occasionally, one with 
a “power” basket in his mouth does a short solo act, but without causing any 
interruption to the group activity. Then one of them, swinging a spear-thrower up 
and down on his shoulder, and facing as though opposing the rest, but really leading 
them, steps backward and gradually enters the water. Led by Yangaigai, the whole 
group calls the Tauworor as though yelling at him. The intensity is very marked. 
Some Yiritja women now enter the water and dance there to the rhythmic stick- 
tapping and chanting of their men, who pause on the brink. All this has been so 
spectacular that the Dua women have turned their eyes from their own men to see 
what it is about and, perhaps especially, to see the Yiritja women in the water, where 
they too will soon be. 

In the meantime the Dua group, under the direction of old Lame Jack and to 
Paddy Bulman’s chanting and rhythm sticks, form in double file, drop on to their 
haunches, and hop towards the water. The two “ Turkey” men, also on their 
haunches, face them and move backwards, thus leading the others. There is much 
jumping around, the pairs facing each other, and then moving forward. The two 
“Turkeys ” actually step back into the water well up their thighs as the banaidja 
(bark beater) is struck on the ground, and just as the Yiritja men are poised on the 
edge. But they come out again and take their place in front of the other Dua dancers. 

Now their women enter the water, dance to Paddy Bulman’s song and the Calls 
of the Dua men. 

They are still dancing in the water when, the Yiritja women having got out, the 
Yiritja men walk and plunge in and wash. Then massing near the bank, they give 
their Tauworor Call and get out. 
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Even as they are calling, and at the sound of the banaidja, the Dua men plunge 
in and their women bunch together knee deep in the water near the bank. The main 
Dua dancers quickly group together, face the bank and Paddy Bulman, and as he 
beats time and sings, the women, with bowed heads, move their feet to the rhythm. 
Then climbing on to the bank, they form into a line and dance again as the men 
finish washing and get out. 

So, all the designs have been ceremonially removed. 

They now form again into their moiety groupings and return to the camp Maraian 
ground in the same manner as when coming down. Bunching into rings and “ calling ”’ 
the Dreaming names, and dancing and dragging their spear-throwers along, none 
of the Yiritja actors deigns to walk : every step is a dance step, a progress to the next 
stage when another “‘ Call”’ is made. The Dua are more perfunctory, just assembling 
in a ring occasionally for a “‘ Call,”’ and then strolling on carrying their spears. This 
may be because Old Jack, their headman, cannot keep up with them and Kundamara, 
his successor, has not yet the inspiration, drive or authority to keep the ritual going, 
as is the case with Yangaigai and the Yiritja. 

Arriving at the camp, there is delay and some consternation because the headman 
of all, Old Jack, is waiting at the creek to be transported, and he is still master of 
ceremonies. However, he is soon brought along, and the same dances and songs and 
calls take place as formerly, though the songs are in reverse order, for the rule is to 
travel along the “ line’ and then back again. And so the Maraian goes. 

It has been a very lively hour or two, and how intense! The whole community 
has been in action, each moiety intent on its own duties, for the whole depends on the 
proper functioning of the parts. The sacred has penetrated into the secular world. 

“ Life is real, life is earnest.’’ All have returned to the water from whence their 
spirits have come, because the great Dreaming cult-heroes, in particular the Muitj, 
the Rainbow Serpent, left the spirits of man and natural species in the water-places, 
the Tauworor (the Narra wells of the north-eastern tribes). So, to-day, the actors, 
men and women, re-enacting the mythical past, went into the water with designs sung 
and painted on their bodies ; they have come out, men and women. 

So daily life resumes its way. 


Friday, August 19. The Post-Final Maraian Ceremonies 


A very long afternoon was devoted to body painting, during which the singing 
in the Dua Shade was especially solemn and purposeful. It was led by Lame Jack, 
who also watched the painters carefully, and particularly how his son and successor, 
Kundamara, was applying a rayga design. Two Dua and one Yiritja (Jacky) were 
painted all over with red ochre and then, after gum had been applied to the chest, 
abdomen and thighs, the serious work of applying a complex design was undertaken. 
It represented Wonggara, a Muitj stone Dreaming on the Goyder. The design 
depicted the river, “ flying foxes,”’ stone and the road to the Dreaming Place. Further 
information was that the small star-like figures represented flying fox excreta, which 
varied in colour according to the flower on which it fed. 
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When the painting was finished, these were ‘‘ raised” in the Shade in the way 
already described, and the stick-pounding rite for lifting the food taboo followed. 
Lame Jack and others rubbed their armpit sweat on the “ raised’’ men. A realistic 
flying fox design was painted on the backs of these three men and on the front and 
back of five other Dua and of several Yiritja. In the case of the Dua men, with the 
exception of Kundamara, the creature was depicted head down as though hanging 
down in the usual flying fox sleeping position. The exception in Kundamara’s case 
was stated to be wrong, but by that time the ceremony was over. On the Yiritja 
men, however, the flying fox was represented head up, as were three of the four flying 
foxes painted on the Yiritja salt-water rayga. The fourth was head down. 

Further, the moiety distinction was also seen in the colours used on the Dua ; 
the designs were drawn first with black outlines filled in with white, but later, with 
one exception, red was applied over the black outlines and across the white “‘ bodies.” 
On the other hand, the Yiritja flying foxes were black with white outlines. The 
Dua flying fox was said to be the large bat, wolga wolga, or kangulgul, and the smaller 
bat, rarg, was classed as Yiritja and was represented on the Yiritja salt-water Rayga 
at Mainoru. 


The Chanting 

I took down the words of the chants while sitting in the Shade watching the 
painting and listening. The Yiritja Songman, Kwialbum, was with me and assisted 
by checking the words with Old Jack. Incidentally, the latter had on this occasion 
reddened his face and hair, being the only one to do so. It was his final day as head 
of the Muitj Maraian. 

For most of the time four Dua men sing, led by Old Jack, but the men being 
painted, also Dua, join in. Old Jack shakes his head up and down, for he is earnest 
and serious, and indeed all have serious demeanour as they sing. And well they 
might, for they are calling up Muitj, the Rainbow Serpent source of their spirits and 
of the spirits or Shades of many natural species; and they are also calling up the 
spirits or Shades of the departed as they sing the names of the spirit-homes of the 
deceased and the unborn. It is a ritual of the “ quick and the dead.” 

Appropriately, each chant after the first one, which is a general proclamation, 
ends with a tuneful but subdued and deep a—+, an ‘“‘ amen ”’ which calls up Muitj. 

As the painting began, singers in the Shade uttered a deep groan and then 
“called” the names of two Ranga: dedbere and gadinjeda. 


(1) A Call 
gunbor dedbere bere 
gunbor gadinjeda. 


(2) Chant 
Bundarara Kadadai balyandjara 

Gwibu-gwibu Malea: jeraka 

Bangobia Murulu. 
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This chant calls up the Dreaming centre, where there are cabbage-palm 
(bundarara) and paper-bark tree (balyandjara) Dreamings, and the spirit-homes or 
Tauworor, Kadadai, Gwibu-Gwibu, and the others. The last one is the Tauworor 
of a man named Medicine, at present in Darwin. So the spirits, the Shades, are 
called “‘ where they are along water,” and now are present in this ‘“‘ Shade Place ” 
where we sing. 


(3) Chant 

.  Rayga-mi-a yuru balyandja muttjmia 
Rangga “call-up ’’ point under shade of paper-bark tree Muitj call up 
yuru bagara mali djirmaydun nauwubu 
point spirit spirit shining colours (like rainbow) at Nauwubu (Tauworor) 
malt daranana. 


(his) spirit standing. 

This song calls up the spirit of Muitj, the great life-giver Snake, who shines like 
the rainbow, but rests under the shade of the paper-bark Dreaming at Tauworor 
Nauwubu, where his great pointed symbol, his rayga, stands. A carved and painted 
rayga lies in the “ Shade Place”’ with us, and later will be laid across two upright 
forks at the entrance, and from it the postulants will hang in flying fox fashion. The 
rayga has various names, such as Guma, Bundjali, Djinbada and Burbula, and 
probably Sagara also. Actually, rayga-mi-a means to call up the rayga, just as 
Muitj-mi-a means to call up Muitj. 


(4) Chant 
baygarogar Muttj-mia inarara Muttj-mia. 
small Rangga Muitj-(we) call up-“ sing’ Ranga. 
(5) Chant 
djargalagal’ mani-mu(r)da murda jiral buna guibididi 
water-goanna neck of climb up claw-marks (on rangga) 
djanda-ba muya-dedt* mali mal gadana* darba 


goanna_ looks eye open spirit grasping (with claws) tree (rayga) 

jiral buys baluridja. 

climb up goanna. 

1 The four names for goanna are said to be sacred, though djanda is the secular 
name in Gobabuingu, and djarga in Rembaranga. The sacred names were given by 
Muitj. 

2 dedi is a sacred word for the “ open eye.” 

3 mali gadani (see Chant 6). The goanna climbs up the ragga, on which the 
claw-marks are represented. 


(6) Chant 
djargalal mani-murda guibidi baluridja jiralbuys djandaba baluridja 
muya:dedi kundjulmaira rayga kundjulmaira 
bulbuljun mali gadani rayga. 
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This is the same chant as the preceding one with the addition of bulbuljun, 
water bubbling, and still another name of the Goanna rayga, kundjulmaira, which 
refers to a mali, a spirit of the Dreaming, sneaking up (gadani) holding bushes in 
front of him, to catch the goanna. Kundjulmaira, or gundulmara, are the parrakeet 
feathers on the rayga. 


(7) Chant. Goanna Fat (galayarga) 
djargalagal manimurda baluridja galayarga. 


(8) Chant. (A short version of No. 6.) 
gundjulma(va) baluridja djandaba jiralbuyo. 


(9) Chant 

gunbugo piri:ji:ri yorus garbira® leda leda, gunbugo jiri jiri: 

long feather feather nose tie up parrot 

jiritjbal® yoru garbira matra* wara. 

feathered string nose feathered string hair. 

1 yoru is regarded as a sacred word for nose in these Rembaranga chants. It is 
the regular Gobabuingu word for nose. 

2 garbira:, to tie up with sacred string, which is made of human hair in which 
small coloured breast feathers of a parrot are entwined. 

3 jiritjbal is a sacred name for this string. It has no secular name; this word 
may be a compound of jiritja, the moiety name, and balgu, string. 

4 matira, as sung, is possibly the same as Gobabuingu mara, hair of the head. 

The chant refers to the binding of the nose of the rayga with sacred string. 


(10) Chant 

Kundamara dakala yoru gar-bira matira wara. 

This is a variation of the preceding chant, but refers to the small feathers (dakala) 
in the string, and introduces another sacred name for the string. This is also the 
rayga name of Bandicoot, the new headman of the Muitj Maraian, a name which he 
could not himself yet use. 


The Dua Rayga Rite 

The sun was almost down when the long Dua Muitj rayga was brought out and 
placed in a horizontal position about four feet above the ground. Supported at one 
end on the top of the Shade door, and at the other on a forked pole, it was steadied by 
two Duamen. The Yiritja men looked on. To the accompaniment of singing, seven 
Dua men, bearing the flying fox design, two of them also bearing the stone Dreaming, 
came out of the Shade and knelt under the rayga, with knees apart, and facing the 
door of the Shade. They then sat on their haunches and almost in each other’s lap. 
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In this position they represented the “ Dreaming” flying foxes clinging to the 
“ Dreaming ”’ limb, which here is the Muitj rayga, for from Muitj both men and flying 
foxes came.” 


Burying the Yiritja Rayga 

The sun had just gone down when the Yiritja men brought their two rayga 
out of their Shade. These were Wild Dog, djanar, and Salt-water, delawaritj. They 
both have two prongs at the top and are painted with the conventional symbols of 
the main associated totems. Thus, the Salt-water emblem bears cross hatching to 
represent salt-water ; a small circle with short radiating lines represents a “‘ spider,” 
and eight elongated two-legged figures flying foxes. This one was stood up in front 
of the Shade, lowered, and stood up again. A couple of leafy branches were thrown 
over the bifid top, and fell off. 

Assisted by some Dua men, the Yiritja carried the two rayga about sixty yards 
to a suitable space between the mangroves on the bank of the creek. There, to a 
final ‘‘ call’ like O-a:—u—milmai-ja, the Salt-water rayga was slid and pushed, non- 
bifid end first, into the water and out of sight. Then with loud si—si—si—biga: 
wanda—wa: wa: the other one slides in, and all is finished. There they will remain 
until required for the next Maraian. 

The Dua rayga in the southern Shade had not been put in the water when I left 
five days later. 


A Ranga for the Anthropologist 

But the Rainbow rayga in the middle Shade! It wasforme. So, after darkness 
had descended, on the night before we left, Laranda came for me, and with two of my 
party we crossed to the Secret Ground carrying paper, bag and twine. There we 
wrapped it up carefully, both to protect it from injury and from all prying eyes. 
This took about half an hour, and was quite an eerie process—at least such was the 
feeling of those with me. Here we were in the sacred place, in silence and deep 
darkness, wrapping up and taking away a ceremonial object of symbolical significance. 
What would be the attitude of the other men? They could not miss seeing the 
lantern we carried from our camp to the ceremonial ground. Had Old Jack been 
consulted ? 

I had nc doubts about this. Laranda, though an elder, would not, and could not, 
give such a rayga without the knowledge and consent of the other elders. And then 
before we were finished a cry of lament from many wives came from the camp! 
Was this because of what Laranda was doing? He simply said to me: ‘“‘ Somebody 
might be sick ’—which was the case. 

The wrapping and sewing done, my two companions shouldered this twelve-foot 
bundle and set off for our camp, striding at an ever-increasing pace, with Laranda, 


7 Dr. Macintosh noted that the designs on the backs of the Dua men were alternately head 
up and head down, but the significance of this was not learnt. Apparently the Yiritja men had 
painted their bat Dreaming on two Dua men. Kundamara, a Dua, as we have seen, had a bat 
painted on him with its head up. 
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whose sight is not good, and myself, no longer a fast walker, dropping further and 
further in the rear. Perhaps their pace was increased by another spasm of wailing 
which suddenly rent the air when they had covered about half the distance. At any 
rate, when Laranda and I had arrived they had separated themselves from their 
dangerous burden and were breathing freely, admitting later that they felt the eeriness 
of the situation and would not quickly forget the occasion. 

Next morning, when discussing symbols and doctrine, Old Jack referred, quite 
casually by way of illustration, to “‘ that thing’ which Laranda had given me and 
which was so carefully wrapped up. Of course, he knew about the gift. He pointed 
out that this Maraian (rayga) was a “ big ”’ one, being associated with many Tauworor, 
or spirit-centres established by Kunapipi, the fertility mother, who becomes associated 
with the Rainbow Snake in her journey. The main ones are wambug-guyu, gurnbaiju, 
burbalbuma, muruyayo, dagungama and 'bulmirauwi. The region is Mudu-urya at 
the head of Burowal, the Goyder River. Kunapipi setting out from Kumumumuk, 
on the Goyder, travelled through Kararai (Karai is the noise made by the native 
companion) and Wambukungo in Djinba territory ; then on to Djanardji, apparently 
a wild-dog place; and to Wugur-lira and Talpari, leaving (putting out or giving 
birth to) Djinba and other groups as she journeyed, and establishing their Dua 
Dreaming-centres. Wugurlira (Wugurla) and Talpari are two Maraian places of 
Nugubi’s father, a Dua of the Djinba tribe. 

According to the doctrine, the possession of this rayga links me with the spirits 
of the dead and the pre-existent spirits at the Tauworor connected with it—spirits 
which are called up at the Maraian. 

Two days later I discussed these matters with Lamderod, the Djauan tribal 
headman, but only because he told me that he had Muitj Maraian. As the Djauan 
do not follow the Maraian cult, I asked him how he came by this. The answer was 
that he had been given a Muitj rayga because his wife was the daughter of a leading 
Rembaranga man, Woruruma, and also that she called Old Jack, mother’s mother’s 
brother. The Tauworor of this rayga—and of Lamderod’s wife and of her father— 
is bikgura at Bulman ; the Muitj left their spirits there, and to that place their spirits 
return after death. So now, just as Lamderod counts the Muitj as his rayga and its 
Tauworor as his, I too may count the “ big” rayga given me by Laranda, and the 
Tauworor associated with it, as mine. 

Did I buy the vayga? No, I did not. But when it had been given to me, I 
followed the Aboriginal custom and made an appropriate return gift ; for one ‘“‘ pays” 
for seeing or receiving sacred symbols and rites. Such valuable “ goods ” cannot be 
given for nothing. They are very “ dear,” being both sacred and costly. Lamderod 
“ paid”’ for his Muitj rayga several pounds’ weight of tobacco, besides tea and sugar. 

This Djauan leader keeps his rayga hidden in a water place in the usual fashion. 
Mine will be kept in a museum collection—an ever-present reminder of the spiritual 
beliefs which have brought meaning and satisfaction to the tribes of north-eastern 
Arnhem Land. 


A. P. ELxm. 





A KURU BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By R. M. GLassE 


URU is a recently discovered disease found among the Fore-speaking natives 
and their immediate neighbours in the Okapa Sub-district, Eastern Highlands 
of New Guinea. The disease affects about one per cent. of the Fore population and 
is nearly always fatal. It is a rapidly progressive disorder manifesting itself in loss of 
locomotor control, tremors and inco-ordination. Three months after its onset, the 
patient is no longer able to walk or stand without support. His equilibrium in 
the sitting position is soon impaired. His speech gradually becomes blurred, and 
finally unintelligible. Despite his symptoms, the patient remains reasonably well- 
integrated in the community until the disease reaches an advanced stage. When a 
patient is no longer ambulatory, his kinsmen leave him to die inside his (or her) 
house. 

Since its discovery in 1951, kuru has been studied by medical teams, geneticists 
and anthropologists. Despite intensive research, the etiology of kuru is still obscure, 
and no form of treatment has proven successful. A genetic hypothesis for kuru has 
recently been proposed ; preliminary observations support it, but many questions 
remain unanswered. Anthropologists and others interested in kuru may find the 
following bibliography helpful. 


Medical and Genetic : 


Barnicot, N. A., and Kariks, J. (1960): ‘‘ Haptogiobin and Transferrin Variants in People of the 
New Guinea Highlands,’’ Medical Journal of Australia, 2: 859-861. 

Bennett, J. H., Rhodes, F. A., and Robson, H. N. (1958): ‘‘ Observationson Kuru. I. A Possible 
Genetic Basis,” Austvalasian Annals of Medicine, 7: 269-275. 

Bennett, J. H., Rhodes, F. A., and Robson, H. N. (1959): ‘‘ A Possible Genetic Basis for Kuru,” 
American Journal of Human Genetics, 2: 169-187. 

Bennett, J. H., Gray, A. J., and Auricht, C. O. (1959): “‘ The Genetical Study of Kuru,” Medical 

ournal of Australia, 2: 505-508. 

Bennett, J. H., Auricht, C. O., Gabb, B. W., Gray, A. J., Kirk, R. L., and Lai, L. Y. C. (1961) : 
“‘ Haptoglobin and Transferrin Types in the Kuru Region of Australian New Guinea,” Nature, 
in press. 

prin J. H. (1960): ‘‘ Kuru and Sporadic Tremor Syndromes in New Guinea,” letter in Lancet, 
February 6. 

Curtain, C. C., Gajdusek, D. C., and Zigas, V. (1961): ‘‘ Studies on Kuru. II. Serum Proteins in 
Natives from the Kuru Region of New Guinea,” American Journal of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene, 10: 92-109. 

Fowler, M., and Robertson, E. G. (1959): ‘‘ Observations on Kuru. III. Pathological Features 
in Five Cases,” Australasian Annals of Medicine, 8: 16-26. 

Gajdusek, D. C., and Zigas, V. (1961): ‘‘ Studieson Kuru. I. The Ethnologic Setting of Kuru,” 
American Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 10: 80-91. 

Gajdusek, D. C., and Zigas, V. (1957): ‘‘ Degenerative Disease of the Central Nervous System in 
New Guinea. The Endemic Occurrence of ‘ Kuru ’ in the Native Population,” New England 
Journal of Medicine, 257: 974-978. 

Gajdusek, D. C., and Zigas, V. (1958): “‘ Untersuchungen uber die Pathogenese von Kuru: 
Eine klinische, pathologische und epidemiologische, Untersuchung einer chronischen und 
unter den Eingeborenen der Eastern Highlands von New Guineaepidemische Ausmasse 
erreichenden Erkrankung des Zentralnervensystems,” Klinische Wochenschrift, 36: 445-459. 

Gajdusek, D. C. (1958): ‘“‘ Kuru: An Acute Degenerative Neurological Disorder in Melanesian 
Natives,” Transactions of American Neurological Association, 156-158. 
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BLOOD GROUPS AND HEMOGLOBIN VALUES IN THE 
TELEFOLMIN AREA, NEW GUINEA 


By K. H. RieckMANN,’ OLGA KooptzorF® and R. J. WALSH? 


N 1959 one of the authors (K.H.R.) visited the Telefolmin area in New Guinea and 
collected blood samples from 307 natives. The blood samples were sent to Sydney, 
where the hemoglobin values and blood groups were determined with the results 
presented in this paper. The area is of interest because the subjects have not pre- 
viously been investigated and because it is the most western patrol post of the highland 
ridge in the Territory of Papua and New Guinea. 


I. GENERAL NOTES ON THE TELEFOLMIN AREA 

The Telefolmin government station is the headquarters of the Telefolmin Sub- 
district of the Territory of Papua and New Guinea. It is situated 40 miles from the 
Netherlands New Guinea border and is at approximately longitude 141° 35’ east 
and latitude 5° 10’ south (see Figure 1). The altitude is approximately 5,000 feet 
above sea-level. The Sub-district is noted for its rugged terrain and consists in its 
entirety of high, steep mountain ranges with narrow, lightly populated valleys. 
Three of the largest rivers in the Territory have their headwaters here. The Sepik 
rises in the Victor Emanuel Range a few miles east of the government station. The 
Fly watershed is in the Hindenburg Range immediately to the south, and the Strick- 
land rises on the northern slopes of the Donner Range. 

The Telefolmin people are extremely primitive, and their history has been one 
of violence, tribal massacre, cannibalism and sorcery. Probably the first Europeans 
to enter the area were Karius and Champion on their epic Fly-Sepik patrol in 1927. 
They were followed by the Black and Taylor expedition, which encountered fierce 
opposition from the natives and fought several pitched battles. Just prior to the 
outbreak of the Second World War several gold miners visited the area, but went 
away disappointed. The J. A. Thurston expedition, escaping from the Japanese 
invasion, walked overland from Wewak to the south coast of Papua, and later the 
American forces flew gliders with men and equipment into the Telefolmin Valley to 
construct the airstrip. At the conclusion of the war they withdrew and tie govern- 
ment patrol post was opened in 1948. At first the natives seemed friendly and 
co-operative, but in November, 1953, two patrol officers were murdered in the 
Eliptamin Valley only a few hours’ walk from the station. 


1From the Department of Public Health, Territory of Papua and New Guinea. 
*? From the New South Wales Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service, Sydney. 
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Although the government station has now been established for more than ten 
years, even natives living close by have not deviated noticeably from their former 
social customs. They still cling to their ancient rituals connected with the spirit 
houses, and the initiation of the young men every year is always a big event. 


Origin of the Telefolmin People and their History 

When questioned about their origin, the local village chiefs agreed that their 
ancestors came up the Strickland River to the headwaters of the Om. They crossed 
the range, descended into the Elip (Donner) Valley, and then proceeded down the 
Donner River. Finally they turned south along the Sepik to settle in the Telefolmin 
Valley. 
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According to the natives, some of these early arrivals moved back to the Elip 
Valley by way of the Mittag Mountains, some went further up the Sepik to Feramin, 
and some crossed the Sepik to Urapmin (see Figure 2). The Feramin migration, 
at least, seems to have occurred as a result of differences between rival factions in 
Telefolmin. The kinship between the four groups is evident from the similarity of 
village and personal names. All the groups are made up of a mixture of two tribes, 
the Kialikmin and the Telefolip, but all speak the same language. All are within 
a day’s walking distance from the Telefolmin station. 


Traditionally, the Telefolmin, Urapmin and Eliptamin are allies in war but the 
Feramin, in spite of their acknowledged kinship, are the enemies of the other three. 
It is stated that there have been numerous fights in the past and that usually the 
Feramin and their allies have been the victors. However, in the last major encounter 
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about 40 years ago the Telefolmin, Eliptamin and Urapmin defeated the Feramin 
and their allies and made a grand feast of the Feramin dead. The site of the roasting 
is still pointed out and is close to where the Telefolmin school now stands. 

Physical Characteristics. Telefolmin natives are short and lightly built, but a 
striking characteristic is the development of the thigh muscles, presumably due t© 
mountain walking from an early age. The skin is dull and varies from dark to very 
light brown in colour. The hair is curly, dark and coarse. The nose may be sharp 
and finely modelled or broad and flat. The lips are usually thin with a slightly 
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Mode of Dress. The maies wear a penis gourd (phallocrvpt) which may reach a 
foot in length. It may be straight, curved or curly and is usually made of the dried, 
hollowed-out skin of a type of native cucumber. It is held in place by a string tied 
once round the waist. A length of thin cane is wound loosely round the waist four to 
eight times. The septum of the nose is often pierced and a pig’s tusk or a bamboo 
stick inserted. Many men have a hole in the side of each nostril, through which 
stick the quills from the wing of a cassowary. Necklets of pig’s teeth and white 
cone-shell pendants are quite common. Every man wears a small bag made of bark 
string slung round his neck, to contain such small objects as tobacco, a spoon or a 
magic object. The dried penis of a boar is quite commonly worn as an armlet. 

The females wear very brief grass skirts, the length varying from two to five 
inches back and front. They may decorate themselves, but this is rare. 
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Villages. The villages are small, of about fifteen houses built round a central 
courtyard. The floor level is about two feet above the ground. The walls are of 
sticks tied side to side with vine and are bark lined. The only opening is a small 
door hole through which one must crawl to gain entrance. The house is a single room 
with two fireplaces with earth hearths. Fires burn night and day. 

Each village has an amabem (Haus Tamboran), a men’s house, an old men’s 
house, and a young men’s house in which the uninitiated boys sleep. The amabem 
contains the skeleton of an ancestor who excelled in either hunting or gardening 
and died peacefully in old age. The house also contains thousands of jawbones of 
pigs which have been killed and eaten by the villagers. Women are not allowed 
to enter the amabem. 

Unlike the men, the women and children sleep in their own family house, called 
umangam. There is also a house set apart from the village, called dungam, to which 
the women retire during menstruation. All births take place in the dungam and it is 
strictly forbidden for men to enter it. 


Diet. Thestaple foodstuffistaro. Other foods eaten are sweet potato, pumpkin, 
sugar-cane, pit-pit, cucumbers, beans and corn. The main animal protein is pork, 
of which a fair quantity is consumed. A few years ago the government introduced 
pure-bred stock, and these natives now rear a good variety of pig. Opossums, tree- 
climbing kangaroos and wallabies are hunted, but they do not contribute much to 
the protein intake. 


Disease Pattern. No accurate idea of the incidence of disease could be formed, 
but the pattern seemed to be much the same as elsewhere in the Territory. The main 
diseases encountered were malaria, tropical ulcer, conjunctivitis, respiratory tract 
infections, burns and malnutrition. A number of post-poliomyelitis paralyses were 
seen and an epidemic of poliomyelitis seems to have occurred in the area three or 
four years ago. 

Sorcery. Two types of sorcery occur in the Telefolmin sub-district. The first 
is known as Beet and may be practised only by males. While the victim is walking 
through an isolated part of the bush he is dealt several blows on the head with a stone 
club to produce unconsciousness. Numerous wooden nails are then driven into his 
body and fluid previously taken from the body of a dead man or pig is poured down 
the victim’s throat. He may recover from this ordeal but usually dies after a few 
days when the nails pierce his vital organs. 

The second type of sorcery is known as Timon and may be practised by both 
males and females. A portion of food from which the victim has been eating is 
obtained. An incantation is said over the food and it is then hidden in the amabem 
or buried in the ashes of a house fire. The victim of Timon becomes ill soon after- 
wards and usually dies after several months. 

Whenever a man falls ill, a witch doctor is called to determine the cause of the 
illness. He palpates the man’s body for the presence of nails. If he can feel them he 
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diagnoses Beet. He removes the nails by biting the skin and sucking. The nails are 
spat into nearby water. By doing so it is believed that the skin of the victim will 
begin to cool and the victim will be healed. In the case of Timon a pig belonging 
to the family is killed and roasted. A piece is then offered to the victim, accompanied 
by an ancient chant. At night the witch doctor revisits the sick man’s house accom- 
panied by some villagers. They all squat on the floor and listen intently. Suddenly 
a shrill whistle is heard, which is supposed to emanate from a spirit but in actual fact 
the doctor’s helpmate has returned to indicate that the poisoned food has been found. 
The parcel of food is thrown into the hut and very soon afterwards the patient recovers. 


II. H2MOGLOBIN VALUES AND BLOoD GROUPS 
Methods and Materials 
The samples were collected and despatched, and the tests for hemoglobin values 
and blood groups performed, as described by Macintosh, Walsh and Kooptzoff (1958). 
The subjects were approached with some diffidence. The purpose of the investi- 
gation was explained first to the village chiefs and the procedure of blood collection 
demonstrated to them. Although the chiefs promised co-operation, the response 
was not good and only a proportion of the adults volunteered when the villages were 
visited. However, it seemed to be a random response. In spite of their recent 
reputation, the people of Eliptamin were more co-operative than those of Telefolmin, 


Results 
Hemoglobin Values 


The adult subjects from the two valleys have been analysed separately and the 
results are shown in Table 1. The mean values of both males and females are lower 
than were found in an Australian population at sea-level (15-71 and 13-89 grammes 
per cent. respectively) by Walsh, Arnold, Lancaster, Coote and Cotter (1953). By 
comparison with the Australian figures the mean values of the male subjects are lower 
than those of the females. Correspondingly the ratios of the mean values of males 
and females (0-96 for Telefolmin and 0*93 for Eliptamin) are higher than in most 
communities. There is no significant difference between the values in the two valleys. 


TABLE I. 


Hemoglobin Values of Adults in the Telefolmin Sub-district, New Guinea. 
(Grammes per 100 millilitres.) 
































Males. Females. 
Area. Number Standard Number Standard 
Tested. Mean. Deviation. | Tested. Mean. Deviation. 
Telefolmin .. 99 13°99+0-181 | 1°80+0-128 31 13°52+0°257 | 1°43+0-°182 
Eliptamin.. 97 14°36-+0-191 | 1°88+0°135 67 13'39+0°202 | 1°66+0°143 
ee es 196 14°17+0-132 | 1-85+0-094 98 13°43+0°161 | 1°59+0°114 
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Blood Groups 

The ABO, MNS and Rh groups are shown in Tables 2, 3 and 4. All samples 
giving positive reactions with anti-A were also tested with anti-A, but no evidence 
of the A, gene was found. The B gene frequency is relatively low for highland people 
but the difference between the observed and expected numbers of group AB is not 


TABLE 2. 
ABO Blood Groups in the Telefolmin Sub-district, New Guinea. 





Telefolmin. Eliptamin. Total. 





Group. Observed} Ex- Observed} Ex- \Observed| Ex- 
Observed} Fre- pected |Observed| Fre- pected |Observed| Fre- pected 
Number.| quency. | Number.| Number.| quency. | Number.| Number.| quency. | Number. 






































Oo 69 0*5149 69-91 82 0+ 5000 &3-70 151 0+ 5067 | 147°15 
Ay 49 03657 | 49°65 40 0-2439 | 40°58 89 0-2986 | 96-49 
B II 0-o0821 II+14 33 +2012 33°47 44 0-1476 42°86 
A,B 5 00373 3°30 9 0°0549 6-73 14 ©-0470 | I-50 
Total .. 134 I*0000 | 134°00 164 I +0000 16448 | 298 | 0-9999 | 298-00 
Gene frequencies : 

O =0-7223 O =0-7122 O ==0-+7027 

A,=0+2223 A,=0°1565 A,==0-2015 

B =0-0554 B =0-1312 B =0-0958 

TABLE 3. 


MNS Blood Groups in the Telefolmin Sub-district, New Guinea. 









































Telefolmin. Eliptamin. Total. 
Group. Observed} Ex- Observed! Ex- Observed; Ex- 
; Observed| Fre- pected |Observed| Fre- pected |Observed| Fre- pected 
Number.| quency. | Number.) Number.) quency. | Number. Number.| quency. | Number. 
: | | 
MM.S ° — — ° —- | — | ° : — 
5 MsMs ° — 0-42 ° — | o-12 | o | — 0°48 
MN.S I 0+0075 0-17 3 00-0183 | 0-14 | 4 | 0°0134 +32 
MsNs 14 0-1045 | 14:00 6 0-0366 | 8-63 | 20 | 0-0671 | 22-73 
NN.S 2 0°0149 2°84 2 O-o122 | 4:87 4 | 070134 7°55 
NsNs 117 0*8731 | 116-57 153 0°9329 | 150-23 | 270 | 0*9060 | 266-85 
Total .. 134 I-0000 | 134°00 | 164 | 1*0000 | 163:99 | 298 | 0-9999 | 297°93 
Gene frequencies : 
Ms=0-0560 Ms=0-0275 Ms=0:-0403 
NS=o0'c113 NS=0:0154 NS=0:0133 
- Ns =0-+y327 Ns =0:9571 Ns =0-9463 


significant in any of the three analyses. There was, however, a significant difference 
in phenotype distribution between the Telefolmin and the Eliptamin groups (y?=11 -27 
for three degrees of freedom; P lies between 0-or and 0-02). 

~ The MNS groups are characterized by a low frequency of the M gene (4 per cent.) 
and a very low frequency of the S gene (1-33 percent.). Only eight positive reactions 
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with anti-S were obtained, and these were equally divided between the MN and NN 
genotypes. In the calculations it was assumed that S was associated only with N, 
but as family studies were not performed this was not proved. No significant 
difference in phenotype distribution was found between the two valleys (y?=1-o1 
for one degree of freedom). 

The Rh groups shown in Table 4 have the high frequency of CDe which is 
characteristic of the Melanesian people. They also show a higher frequency of cDe 
than is usual in the highlands of New Guinea and a correspondingly higher frequency 
of CDe/cDe. The differences between the phenotype distributions in the two valleys 
is not significant (y2=1-85 for one degree of freedom). 


TABLE 4. 
The Rh Blood Groups in the Telefolmin Sub-district, New Guinea. 





Reactions with Telefolmin. Eliptamin. Total. 

Anti-sera. Most — 
Common /|Obs.| Obs. | Exp. |Obs.| Obs. | Exp. |Obs.} Obs. | Exp. 
Gc ¢2: se Genotype. |No.| Freq. No. |No.| Freq. No. |No.| Freq. No. 

















+—+— CDe/CDe | 97 | 9:7239| 97°00 |127 | 0°7744|127-00 |224 | 0*7517/224-00 
++++ CDe/cDE | 20 | 0°1492| 17-01 | 13 | 0:0793) 12°67 | 33 | 0-1107) 29°71 
+++-— CDe/cDe 17 | 0°1269) 17°O1 | 22 | 0+1341| 21°97 | 39 | 0-1309) 39-01 
—++— cDe/cDe ° — 0-74 | Oo — 0:95 | Oo — I*70 
—+++ cDE/cDE ° _ 2°24 2 | O-O122| 1°41 2 | 0°0067| 3°57 

Total... vs -+ |134 | 1°0000|134-00 |164 | I-0000/164-00 |298 | 1-0000/297*99 
































Gene frequencies : 


CDe (R,)=0-8508 CDe (R,)==0-8800 CDe (R,)=0-8670 

cDE (R,)=0-0746 cDE (R,)=0-0439 cDE (Ry)=0-0575 

cDe (Ry) =0-0746 cDe (R,)=0-0761 cDe (Ry)=0-0755 
Discussion 


The hzmoglobin values in Telefolmin are interesting because the mean values 
are lower than have been found in other parts of New Guinea with the same altitude 
(5,000-+200 feet above sea-level). Polycythemia has usually been observed in New 
Guinea above 5,000 feet ; the mean values at about 5,000 feet have been comparable 
with those of white Australians of the same age and sex who live at sea-level ; and 
below 4,000 feet population anemia has been almost always found in New Guinea. 
The low mean values in Telefolmin therefore suggest that anemia-producing factors 
are operating in this area in spite of the altitude. An unusual feature is the approxi- 
mation of the mean values for males and females. Widespread population anemia 
in New Guinea is an important public health problem which cannot be tackled until 
the cause or causes have been fully investigated. 

The blood group findings presented in this paper were unexpected. The gene 
frequencies are compared in Table 5 with those found in areas to the east along the 
highland ridge, and also with those in Administrative Districts to the north and to 
the south. The Telefolmin people are seen to have the lowest frequencies of the B, 
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S and R, genes and the highest frequency of the O gene, but frequencies of the A, M 
and R, genes in Telefolmin are similar to those in other parts of the highlands. 
Macintosh et alii (1958) noted a gradient of the S gene along the highland ridge, 
from the highest values in the Laiagam area to the lowest in Goroka. They pointed 
out that this could have been produced by a movement of people along the ridge. 
The low value now reported from Telefolmin does not refute this postulate, but 
it means that the Telefolmin people are unlikely to have been part of such a movement. 
The striking contrast between the value of S in Telefolmin and the value in the 
Western Highlands suggests that the natives of the two areas have different origins. 


























TABLE 5. 

Some Blood Group Gene Frequencies in Areas in the Vicinity of Telefolmin, New Guinea. 

Be oo | | 

oO. A. B. M. Ss. R,. R,. 

Telefolmin? | 0+ 7027 +2015 0:0958 0*0403 0*0133 00-8670 | 0*0575 
Laiagam? 0*6451 00-2185 0+1364 0+0568 0*2797 0+9387 | 0*0173 
Wabag? 0+6406 0+2398 O+1197 0:0528 0+ 2065 0°9317 | 0:0484 

Wapana- | 
manda?’ .. 0*5915 0+ 1930 00-2156 00500 | O-14I2 0-8944 | 00-0140 
Mt. Hagen® 0*5909 0+ 2085 0*2005 0:0359 | 01560 09479 | 0°0387 
Minj‘ 0+ 5902 0+2144 0*1954 0:0056 | 0-1561 0*9172 | 00747 
Chimbu5 0+5871 0+2473 00-1656 0:0249 | 0:°1487 0°8950 | 0-0791 

Western 
District® 06687 0°2159 O-1154 0:0588 O*1145 | .0*9093 0+0378 
Gulf District’?| 0-+6587 +2124 0+1290 00693 | 0:0955 | 0°9364 | 0-0489 

Sepik Dis- | | 
trict® .. | 05808 0+2842 0-1350 | 0°1339 | ©*1413 | 08907 | 00907 

1 This series. 


* Macintosh, Walsh and Kooptzoff (1958). 

® MacLennan, Kooptzoff and Walsh (1960). 

“ Jameson, Walsh and Kooptzoff (1960). 

5 Ivinskis, Kooptzoff, Walsh and Dunn (1956). 
* Dunn, Kooptzoff, Price and Walsh (1956). 

7 Jiiptner, Kooptzoff and Walsh (1958). 

®§ MacLennan, Kooptzoff and Walsh (1960). 


The other hypothesis advanced by Macintosh et alii (1958) is that the highland 
people generally may be the result of hybridization between an earlier people and 
later arrivals who reached the highlands by way of the river valleys. Differences in 
the degree of hybridization would have accounted for differences in the gene frequencies 
along the highland ridge. The authors further suggested that the later arrivals 
would have possessed little or no S gene and a moderate frequency of the M gene. 
On the basis of this hypothesis the Telefolmin people would be considered examples 
of the later arrivals who went to a relatively unpopulated area. However, the general 
blood group pattern differs in several respects from the patterns seen in the coastal 
parts of New Guinea, whose people were considered by Macintosh to be representative 
of the later arrivals. It is therefore difficult to associate the Telefolmin people with 
either of the postulated migratory waves. Furthermore, the blood group genetic 
patterns at present available (Table 5) do not support the legendary migration up 
the Strickland River, though they do not refute it. 
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As the low value for the S gene in the Telefolmin area cannot be satisfactorily 
explained on purely ethnic grounds, genetic causes must also be considered. Loss 
of the gene due to random drift in an initially small group of migrants is a definite 
possibility. Furthermore, there may have been a selective disadvantage against S 
in the area which has operated for a long time and reduced its frequency. These 
considerations are as speculative as those concerned with migration, but the gene 
pattern found in Telefolmin suggests that this may be a profitable area for further 
genetic studies. 

The ABO phenotype distributions differ significantly in the two river valleys but 
similar differences were not found for the MNS and Rh phenotypes. The ABO 
differences are likely to be the result of marital segregation, as discussed by 
MacLennan, Koopizoff and Walsh (1960), but random drift is also possible. 


SUMMARY 

The mean hemoglobin values of adults in the Telefolmin area are lower than 
those found in Australian adults of comparable age. The anemia-producing factors 
appear to affect males more severely than females. The blood group pattern differs 
from that of other highland areas in its low frequencies for the S gene (0-0133) and 
the B gene (0-0554). The Rh chromosome R, (CDe) shows the characteristically 
high frequency of the Melanesian peoples generally, but the value is lower than in 
other parts of the highlands. These findings could be the result of selective migration 
in New Guinea but they may also be the consequence of genetic drift or selective 
disadvantage of certain genes in the Telefolmin area. Various possibilities are 
discussed. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The thirty-fifth meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for 
the Advancement of Science was held in Brisbane, Queensland, from 29th May to 
2nd June, 1961. Professor W. R. Geddes (Sydney) was President of Section F 
(Anthropology), and the Vice-Presidents of the Section included Professor Abbie 
(Anatomy-Physical Anthropology, Adelaide); Dr. Capell (Linguistics, Sydney) ; 
Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow (Linguistics, Adelaide) ; Dr. R. M. Berndt (Social Anthropology, 
Perth) ; and Dr. F. W. Robinson and Mr. F. S. Colliver (Aboriginal Pre-history, 
Brisbane). 

A Conference on Aboriginal Studies was held in Canberra from the 15th to 
the 21st May to prepare a considered statement upon (a) the present state of know- 
ledge in the several research fields ; (b) the gaps that research may still hope to fill ; 
and (c) the broad requirements of a research programme. This meeting arose from an 
idea conceived a few years ago by Mr. W. C. Wentworth, M.P., who was and is most 
enthusiastic that research in the prehistory, physical anthropology and social and 
cultural anthropology of the Aborigines should be prosecuted with energy, especially 
as some of the opportunities will pass before long. After taking advice from those 
with experience in these fields of research, he secured the interest of the Prime 
Minister to such an extent that a Working Committee was set up to study his idea 
of the establishment of an Institute for Aboriginal Research. The Conference in 
May was proposed by this committee, such Conference to be held under the auspices 
of a learned body. The Australian Social Sciences Research Council agreed to 
sponsor the meeting, and the Government to meet the expenses. Dr. W. E. H. 
Stanner was the organizer and Chairman. Anthropology is much indebted to Mr. 
Wentworth for his initiative. 

Over forty attended. They represented all sections of Anthropology and came 
from all parts of the Commonwealth. It was the first time that such a meeting of 
specialists had been held, in which all discussed together, on the basis of previously 
distributed papers, the conditions of knowledge and the urgent needs in their several 
specialties, and thus saw the problems of Aboriginal research as a whole. The 
Conference certainly realized the need for such an Institute as was proposed, provided 
that it was adequately endowed. We hope that the Government will also be con- 
vinced. 
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Historische Probleme in Nordost-Neuguinea. By Carl A. Schmitz. Studien zur 
Kulturkunde, Vol. 16. Franz Steiner Verlag, G.M.B.H., Wiesbaden. 
Pp. 414, with 43 figures, 9 maps and folding map. 1960. DM 32, paper 
bound. 

This book gives an analysis of social organization, religion and a certain amount 
of the material culture of a number of peoples of Huon Peninsula, Finisterre Ranges 
and Rai Coast of North-eastern New Guinea. In his first chapter, the author gives 
a list of 133 linguistic groups amongst whom he moved in the course of his field work 
from August, 1955, to November, 1956. Detailed study was made principally of 
the Komba tribe, along with the Jupna and Wantoat, but evidence is called from 
many other areas. 


The work has been done from the viewpoint of the culture-historical school, 
and the information is therefore oriented towards establishing a history of culture 
sequences in the relevant area of New Guinea. This viewpoint, of course, raises 
difficulties for the anthropologist brought up in recent British and American traditions. 

The main bulk of the volume is concerned with anthropological study, not 
linguistics, and a distinction must be made immediately between the data given and 
the culture-historical conclusions, summed up in an English summary (pp. 407-425). 
The data are excellently set out and wholly acceptable, and much is new. Space 
does not permit detailed review of the manifold items included. Chapter II covers 
material culture and takes in a large range of aspects, which are at the end distributed 
over three cultures. In some cases there is overlap, and in some very slender distinc- 
tions are made which are simply stylistic (e.g. types of net bags). Next, gardening 
is dealt with, the Komba supplying the bulk of the information. A propos of 
linguistic groupings, Schmitz himself supplies three series of terms for pandanus and 
breadfruit. There is an interesting discussion on the name of “ taro”’ used simply 
for “food” in general in the languages of the Kate, Uruwa, Jupna and Nankina 
groups. 

The chapters which follow deal with society, the life cycle, and religion, and 
they form the real core of the book. The Komba again form the basis of the study. 
Amid the mass of material given, one interesting point, not usual in the Oceanic 
field, is the disposition of children. The first child belongs to the father, the other to 
both parents. (There is a type of spirit-child doctrine amongst the Komba.) Cost 
of marriage may leave the father with lifelong debts. If the first child is a girl, her 

iage will provide a means of reimbursement ; if it is a boy, he will work exclusively 
for his father. Patriclan and matriline both have claims on the remaining children. 
Each elementary family (Kernfamilie) must give back a child to the patriclan or 
patriline of the mother. Claim to a first child is never advanced ; such a claim must 
be paid off or worked out by the father if there is actually only one child; but one 
of the following children passes out of the elementary family into the mother’s line 
and is taken away entirely from its home. It no longer belongs to the parents and 
their patriclan and line, but to the patriline and patriclan of the mother (pp. 157-58). 


There are many important points of this nature raised that are worthy of fuller 
discussion than is possible here. Religion provides a particularly interesting example, 
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for Schmitz’s theories are based on the contemporary interpretations of Jensen and 
Pettazoni rather than the older accepted schools. One remark under this heading 
does need to be challenged: ‘‘ The father-form’”’ (Vatergestalt) is the dominating 
deity of the hunting way of life, while the ‘‘ mother-form ”’ is the dominating deity 
of the planting way of life.’”’ Yet in Australia there is the Kunapipi cult side by side 
with male-oriented cults in other parts of the continent. A good collection of mythical 
texts in German translation is given as an appendix (pp. 375-406). 


In his historical interpretation, the author finds three basic cultures, A, B and C. 
A and B are non-Melanesian, and use suffixing languages ; C is Melanesian and uses 
a prefixing language type. The linguistic assignments seem to the reviewer to be too 
simple and rest on too little evidence. The words used to group them (“ man ”= 
A. amine, B. yaty, C. tamo) are themselves not sufficiently widespread. Even group C 
is too simple : Yabém and Azera and Wampar just cannot be classed together, even 
though they are all Melanesian. Full investigation in terms of lexico-statistics and 
other modern linguistic methods are needed before the three cultures can be accepted. 

Apart from the historical viewpoint, there is a great deal in the book which 
is of the utmost value, and much of the theoretical discussion is worthy of careful 
study ; if the approach to religion, for instance, is valid, then new avenues of inter- 
pretation are opened up. No doubt the historical questions cannot alto, ther be 
escaped, but the book is not to be rejected by those who disagree with its author’s 
initial viewpoint. At least it represents a real contribution to knowledge and 
interpretation. 

A. CAPELL. 


Volkerkunde: Zwélf Vortrage zur Einfiihrung in thre Probleme. Ed. Burghard 
Freudenfeld. Verlag C. H. Beck, Munich. 1960. Pp. 157. DM 7.80. 


This volume of “‘ Ethnology: Twelve Introductory Lectures on its Problems ”” 
is one of a series representing talks given on the “ third programme ”’ of the Bavarian 
radio. These particular lectures were given in October, November and December of 
1959 and published the following year. The speakers are all members of the 
Frobenius Institute, and therefore represent the outlook of the culture-historical 
school. The different speakers between them cover a wide field: ‘‘ Methods and 
Goals of Ethnology” (A. Jensen), “The Oldest Forms of (Cultural) Life” (M. 
Schuster), ‘‘ Early Agriculture, Industry and World Picture’ (H. Straube), “‘ Stone 
Monuments and the Cult of the Dead” (E. Haberland—especially about megalithic 
cultures in generai and the Nagas in particular), ‘‘ Shepherds and Nomads” (H. 
Straube), ‘‘ The Sacred Kingship ’’ (E. Haberland), ‘‘ Of Peru—An Example of a 
High Culture ’’ (K. Hissink), “ Early Forms of Human Society”’ (G. Odermann), 
‘‘ The Clash between the Primitive Peoples and the West ”’ (G. Smolla), “‘ Ethnology 
To-day ’’ (A. Niggemeyer). The name of Jensen is the only one well known in the 
southern hemisphere, but a brief curriculum vite for each speaker is given at the end 
of the book, and a short bibliography for each subject in the lecture series. 

It is a tribute to the Bavarian radio that such a programme of lectures could be 
sponsored, for they are neither brief nor altogether elementary—they average about 
14-15 pages each in smallish (but clear) print. Whatever the reader’s theoretical 
point of view regarding the culture-historical school, he will find the series both 
interesting and profitable, especially if he follows it up with even a few of the books 
given in the bibliographies. 

Australia and the Pacific are not neglected in the series, e.g. Gisela Odermann, 
in her “ Early Forms of Human Society,” deals with the dual organization among 
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the Murngin (unhappily misspelt ‘“ Marngin ’’ on p. 108) in Arnhem Land, and the 
Ungarinyin (p. 109), though it is perhaps unjustified to speak of the Ungarinyin moiety 
birds Wodoi and Djurungun under “ myths of twins.”” Each subject is covered quite 
thoroughly considering the limited time available in the lecture. Naturally, some 
doubtful statements will be made in such “ popular science” talks. The lecture by 
Odermann on the “ clash between primitive peoples and the West ” is particularly 
apposite, as well as enlightened. 


In regard to the function of ethnology at the present time (what would in English- 
speaking countries be called “‘ applied anthropology ”’) Niggemeyer has an interesting 
comment on the speed of assimilation of primitive peoples (p. 144). Speaking of 
earlier attempts to “ civilize ’’ such peoples, he says: ‘‘ Even then it was just not 
understandable that a people still living technically in the stone age and still having 
its spiritual roots in those ancient times cannot in one generation grow into modern 
civilization ” (author’s italics). The fact does not really seem to be appreciated 
even in this country at the present day. 

This is a very readable little book, beautifully produced. There are few mis- 
prints—the one already mentioned, and one on p. 112: Balem-Kult for Balum-Kult, 
being the only two noted. 

A. CAPELL. 


Kaeti en Wambon, Twee Awju Dialecten. By P. Drabbe. M.S.C. Koninklijk 
Institute for Taal-, Land- en Volkekunde, ’s Gravenhage, Martinus Nijhoff. 
1959. Pp. 186. 29 florins. 


This is a somewhat unusual work in the Oceanic field, although some American 
linguistic anthropologists have recorded their results in a similar way. It is primarily 
a collection of origin myths in the Kaeti (or Kati) dialect of Awju (Auyu), which is 
spoken in the area between the Digul and Mapi Rivers, in the south-east of Netherlands 
New Guinea. The texts in Kaeti occupy the first half of the book (pp. 10-102), 
followed by an appendix (pp. 103-108) dealing with important points of grammar, 
and an alphabetic register of the words discussed (pp. 109-114). The second part is 
called ‘The Wambon Dialects, with Linguistic Explanation.” This is really a 
grammar of the Wambon dialect of the same language (pp. 114-144) followed by some 
texts of a general nature, not specifically mythological, and a similar alphabetic 
register (pp. 145-160). Then follow 20 pages of comparative vocabulary in eight 
dialects. 

The material on origin myths is in itself very acceptable to students both of 
anthropology and of comparative religion, but unfortunately Fr. Drabbe has com- 
plicated the setting out of the text rather unnecessarily, so that in clarity of appearance 
and ease of use it compares badly with, say, Elliott Canonge’s Comanche Texts (ed. 
Morris Swadesh and published by the Summer Institute of Linguistics, Oklahoma, 
1958, pp. 156). The texts are numbered and then divided into “ verses ’—which 
is to the good ; but each morpheme is followed by a bracketed translation into Dutch, 
or one of a number of abbreviations. No distinction whatever is made in the type, 
so that the whole becomes difficult to read. A paragraph-by-paragraph Dutch trans- 
lation is given underneath each paragraph of the text. The whole work is, of course, 
meant to be used by a linguist interested in the dialectal details ; for those interested 
chiefly in the text matter the work is more difficult to handle than it need have been. 

The grammar and lexical materials are also very acceptable, because they are 
completely new. Awju (Auyu) belongs to the suffixing group, along with Kamoro, 
of the languages spoken in this region, as against Marind and Mapi, which are pre- 
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fixing. The comparison of two dialects of one language is rarely possible in this part 
of Oceania for lack of material, and Fr. Drabbe is to be thanked for presenting it. 
Similarly, the eight-dialect vocabulary is valuable for lexico-statistic and glotto- 
chronological work. 

In the grammar, however, something again is left to be desired. The material 
is presented in a decidedly traditional form, without any of the structural analysis 
that linguists of to-day expect to find. The matter is there, but the student has to 
make his own analysis of it in terms of descriptive or structural linguistics. The 
phonetic section is particularly weak. There is no space here to go into the question 
or suggest recasting of it. 


A point of interest about the verbal system may be mentioned. The verb does 
not make the common division into three persons, but distinguishes only the speaker 
(inclusive person, suffix -p) and exclusive person consisting of addressee and person 
spoken about (suffix -»). The same feature is found in Kiwai {Fly River delta). 
The suffix -an with morphophonemic changes marks a plural : tamt-w-an, “‘ we make 
a canoe ”’ ; tami-n-an, “ ye or they make a canoe.” In Kiwai, a prefixing language, 
the markers are m- and r- inclusive and exclusive. Apart from this typological 
resemblance there seems to be little in common between the languages. 

The book provides much useful material, but it has to be dug out of the mine 
with more labour than should be demanded had the author given attention to modern 
methods of approach. 

A. CAPELL. 


Ethnographische und Lingutstische Studien tiber die Orang Darat, Orang Akit, Orang 
Laut und Orang Utan im Riau-Archipel und auf den Inseln an der Ostkiiste 
von Sumatra. By Hans Kahler. Publications of the Seminar for Indonesian 
and South Sea Languages of the University of Hamburg, Volume 2. Dietrich 
Reimer. Berlin. 1960. Pp. 294. 


In his present work Dr. Kahler has provided anthropological and linguistic 
information on five groups of people of whom not a great deal has been recorded before. 
The Orang Darat in the Riau Archipelago, like the other four groups, speak an 
Austronesian language closely akin to Malay, although the Darat physically belong 
to the Veddoid peoples, while the Orang Laut (“ Sea people’), Orang Utan (‘‘ Forest 
people ’’) and Orang Akit (““ Mangrove people ’’) belong to the primitive negritos. 
Their numbers are very small at the present day. It would seem likely that like must 
negritos they have given up their original languages and adapted a form of the 
surrounding Austronesian speech. 


The first 27 pages of the book are occupied by an outline of the anthropology 
of these peoples; the remainder is given to linguistics. The latter consists of a 
phonetic analysis, including correspondences to the Austronesian (pp. 33-56), a 
comparative grammar (pp. 57-155), texts in the Darat language (pp. 156-178), a 
vocabulary of the same (pp. 179-241), and a comparative vocabulary, German-Darat- 
Akit-Laut-Utan I and II (pp. 242-292), with a couple of pages of bibliography to 
conclude. The information was collected in November and December, 1939. 


The grammar is set out along descriptive lines in a manner acceptable to modern 
linguists, at least of the Continental type. It proceeds on functional lines, dealing 
with the functions of prefixes and suffixes, and then proceeds to the syntactic level. 
This is a correct procedure, as the morphology of these languages, like that of standard 
Malay, is not highly developed, and a paradigmatic form of setting out is not called 
for. Comparison with Malay is made throughout, so that the student can see at 
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once the points of agreement and disagreement. The same procedure is followed in 
the vocabularies also, and the work gains much in usefulness from this arrangement. 

The Darat texts are given im extenso with a German translation at the end of 
each. it might have been easier for reference if a system of verse or other breaking 
down had been followed, but the relationship to Malay is perhaps enough for the 
student to locate a required text, and for the purely anthropological reader the 
translation will probably suffice. The texts themselves are of a general anthropo- 
logical nature. 

The book is produced from typescript in a ‘‘ Mikrokopie,”’ and the type conse- 
quently appears so small that to those whose eyesight is not particularly good it is a 
trial to read much at atime. It is a pity that so useful a work has been apparently 
limited by expense, for its quality justifies a better method of reproduction. 


A. CAPELL. 


A Checklist of Oceania Languages (Melanesia, Micronesia, New Guinea, Polynesia). 
Compiled by K. J. Holliman. Teo Reo Monographs, Linguistic Society of 
New Zealand. Auckland. 1960. Pp. 32. Price 5/- (N.Z.). 


This is a cyclostyled monograph bound in thick paper with cloth backing, and 
it is described in an accompanying order sheet as “‘ essentially a catalogue of language 
names (over 1,500) collated from a dozen or so linguistic bibliographies and with 
references back to the sources.” 


It is a useful compilation which will help in the placing of languages whose 
names are encountered in anthropological and other reading. The only criticism 
that need be made is that references to the reviewer’s S.P.C. Survey of the South- 
western Pacific are made to the original three-volume form issued in typescript by 
by the Commission, and not to the one-volume edition issued in 1954. 


There are occasional misprints, e.g. sorng (p. 26) should be sorung. The reviewer 
has certainly never seen wedau spelled quedau, and does not expect to. 


A. CAPELL. 


Social Status and Power in Java. By L. H. Palmier. Athlone Press, London. 
1960. Pp. 1-165. Price 30/-. 

Palmier analyses the systems of social stratification of Javanese society as 
observed in two urban communities. He discusses a wide range of institutions and 
groups in order to examine a varied array of status criteria, traditional and modern, 
all jostling for public recognition in a rapidly changing society. 

The first half of the study is an examination of the highest Javanese status group : 
the priyayi. They are the descendants of an office nobility of pre-Dutch times who 
were retained by the Dutch as officials in the native administration. They were 
distinguished by a style of life, made possible by relatively great incomes, by their 
aristocratic birth and various other symbols of “ social honour ”’ such as dress, type 
of residence, modes of speech and rights to certain forms of deference. Their 
privileged position was maintained, above all else, by an almost monopolistic access 
to administrative positions above a certain grade. This privilege became the hall- 
mark of priyayi status, so much so that outsiders were admitted into the group if 
and when they reached appropriate rank and, conversely, the membership of those 
born into the group lapsed unless they vindicated their rights by attaining high office 
or another comparable occupation. 
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The group was self-recruiting to the extent that marriages were contracted 
mainly within the group. However, since polygyny was the norm, links with lower 
status groups were established through hypergamous secondary marriages. This 
latter type of marriage tended to create a group of second-class priyayi whose numbers 
were swelled by others who failed to make the administrative grade. They provided 
many leaders of the Indonesian nationalist movement. 


Recent changes in the economic and political structure deprived the priyayi 
of their privileged access to wealth and power. Staffed by fresh personnel, the 
organizations of the modern social order have produced new men of power and wealth 
who press for a revaluation of their social status. Palmier’s objective, apparently, 
is to trace the relation of the priyayi to these emergent status groups which are 
characterized by qualities and possessions more consonant with the changing political 
and economic structure. 


The analysis of the constitution of the priyayi is admirable, even though the 
handling of the statistical material is too cavalier to be satisfying. 


The second half of the study deals with relations between status groups. Here 
one begins to feel dissatisfied with the argument despite its economy and vigour. 
Few anthropologists will be happy with the identification of the two separate meanings 
of “ status ” (a) as the position occupied by a person in a group or by a group in a 
wider entity, defined in terms of rights and duties and neutral to any suggestions of 
superordination-subordination and the exercise of power, and (b) the special sense of 
a position in a hierarchy. 

Following Weber, he differentiates between different systems of stratification : 
that based on wealth (class-status) and that based on “ social honour ”’ (social status). 
He may have added the third dimension suggested by Weber, that of political power. 
The interplay between these systems is ostensibly the main theme of his study. It 
requires a clear and consistent distinction between the various systems ; but this he 
fails to do. Status becomes a hold-all term referring at different times to power, 
prestige, office, rank, influence, authority and popularity. The different kinds of 
status are now merged and now distinct. The reader is left all too often to tease out 
the ambiguities of such statements as: 


The headmaster who was able to press for the purchase of the Regent’s widow’s 
house was using his status in his own group to apply pressure to have his status 
increased, at least privately with her (and therefore in public by reputation) 
(p. 107) 

or 


Thus though a certain amount of power was necessary for the status of member 
of the assembly, within the assembly it was rather power in the sense of knowledge 
that gave status (p. 138). 


Palmier is probably unaware of all this ambiguity because he reduces all systems 
of stratification to one denominator: power. By watering down Weber’s definition 
of power to mean “ the ability of a person or group to achieve his or their goals” 
(p. 10) and “ the ability to do the job properly ” (p. 157) he has made the concept too 
broad to be of any use. It is necessary to distinguish between the power of the 
educated priyayit widow who advises on the laying out of a Western style dinner table 
and the power of the leader of a political party. If one distinguishes between two or 
more systems of stratification, and if all such systems are based on the differential 
allocation of power, then it is reasonable to expect a corresponding distinction between 
kinds of power. 
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Associated with this is the fact that of the variety of groupings involved in the 
different systems of stratification, only one group, that of the priyayi, emerge with 
any clarity and roundedness. The rest drift unanchored across the pages: non- 
nobility, officials, army officers, Muslim political parties, Chinese, members of the 
Representative Assembly. 

The penetrating discussion of the function of Westernization among Indonesian 
elites shows that more ethnographic information and less (unsound) theorizing could 
have considerably improved this study. 

C. JAYAWARDENA. 
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